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THE WEEK. 


Tue situation in the Far East remains unchanged, 
and negotiations between Russia and Japan are pro- 
gressing. The Zimes correspondent at Tokio contra- 
dicts the rumours of the despatch of Japanese troops to 
Korea, and says that Japan only asks for Russia’s 
discharge of her treaty promise concerning military 
evacuation and the open door in Manchuria. She will 
not object to the Russian retention of Port Arthur and 
Dalny and the care of the railways, but will suffer no 
Power to lay a finger on Korea. 

Tue Daily Chronicle published on Tuesday a most 
interesting message from Johannesburg. Mr. Cress- 
well, manager of the Village Main Reef Gold Mine 
Company, gave evidence last week before the 
Rand Labour Commission on his own experiments in 
employing white labour, and in the course of his 
remarks he read a letter from the chairman of the 
London board of his company : 

“ With reference to your trial of white labour for surface 
work on the mine, I have consulted the Consolidated Gold- 
fields people, and one of the members of the board of the 
Village Main Reef ae has consulted Messrs. Wernher, 
Beit, and Co., and the feeling seems to be one of fear that, 
having a large number of white men employed on the Rand 
in the position of labourers, the same troubles will arise as 
are now prevalent in the Australian colonies, viz., that the 
combination of the labour classes will become so strong as 
to be able to more or less dictate, not only on the question 
of wages, but also on political questions, by the power of 
their votes when representative government is established.” 


This is, of course, not the first revelation of the real 
grounds of the financiers’ objection to white labour and 
their enthusiasm for Chinese immigration. We all 
remember those admissions of the Rand mine-owners 
last year, with which Sir William Harcourt made such 
diverting p'ay—admissions of the dread of Trade 
Unionism. The ordinary Englishman thought in his 
simplicity that the Transvaal would be just like 
other British colonies. The financiers explain 
that that is precisely what they do not wish 
it to be, and they are Lord Milner’s masters. 
The Standard published on Friday an ominous message 
from its Johannesburg correspondent : 

“At Pretoria yesterday the Chief Justice severely 
criticised the way in which the magistrates discharged their 
judicial functions. Many of them, he said, were_unac- 
quainted with the elementary principles of law. This is 
the first official pronouncement which the Administrative 
incompetence common to all branches of the Civil Service 
has evoked.” 

We are very glad, by the way, to see from Mr. Hob- 
house’s letter to the Manchester Guardian that the 
Transvaal Government have adopted Miss Hobhouse s 
suggestion, and resumed the distribution of rations in 
the worst districts, so that all help which is given to the 
Distress Fund will be applied to the very necessary 
object of helping the farmers to buy ploughs and make 
something of the next harvest. 





FurTHER light has been thrown on the inner his- 
tory of the proceedings in the Cabinet last month by 
speeches from some of the persons directly concerned. 
Mr. Chamberlain and his son think that it was made 
clear to the Free Traders that Mr.Chamberlain was going 
toresignand that Preferential Tariffs wereto be dropped. 


The Free Traders explain’ that they did not know 
this at all, Misunderstandings are always possible, 
but it is certainly odd that a Cabinet should break 
up in confusion on this central issue. Sir 
Edward Grey suggests that reporters will be needed at 
future Cabinet meetings. Mr. Balfour’s conduct still 
remains unintelligible. Lord George Hamilton showed 
inthe very detailed account he gave of these transactions 
that Mr. Balfour actually proposed Preferential Tariffs 
as the official policy, and that the Free Traders resigned 
in total ignorance of the fact that that policy had been 
abandoned. Yet it was perfectly easy for Mr. Balfour, 
as the Standard observes, to communicate to his 
colleagues on the 14th the important fact that Mr. 
Chamberlain had advised the withdrawal of 
that policy and tendered his own resignation. Even if 
he had omitted that obvious duty, he might in replying 
to Lord George Hamilton’s letter have disabused his 
mind of the illusion which that letter showed quite 
clearly that he entertained. The whole incident is 
extremely disquieting, and it does not make the 
prospect of deliberations with the industries concerned 
in the particulars of tariff reform any the more com- 
fortable when we see what mystifications and mis- 
understandings are possible in a Cabinet of men who 
have worked together for years. 

TueE last week has seen some important develop- 
ments of the Free Trade revolt in the Unionist Party. 
On Saturday was published a letter from the Duke of 
Devonshire to Sir Michael Hicks Beach accepting 
the Presidency of the Unionist Free Food 
League. The Duke was anxious not to commit 
himself personally to very vigorous exertions 
in the agitation, but his decision to lend his 
name and influence to the Unionist opposition to Mr. 
Chamberlain has, of course, a great significance. 
Mr. Ritchie and Lord George Hamilton have also 
joined the League. The meeting of the Durham 
County and North Riding Liberal Unionist Association 
at Newcastle on Tuesday was the occasion for a formal 
schism in the North. Mr. Arthur Elliot wrote a letter 
protesting against a resolution which seemed to 
express approval of a policy of taxing imported corn. 
The association persisted, with the result that Mr. 
Elliot, Mr. Lambton, Mr. Hugh Bell, Mr. Crawford 
Smith, Professor Jevons, and Sir Lowthian Bell 
withdrew. Mr. Ritchie and Mr. Elliot both sent 
messages of approval and sympathy to a meeting held 
under Mr. Burt’s presidency in Newcastle to form an 
Anti-Food Tax League. Mr. Austin Taylor has sent 
a letter to his constituents declaring his inability to 
support the Government’s fiscal policy, and Major 
Seely has announced that he must leave the Unionist 
Party if it becomes identified with Protection. It is 
interesting to compare the Free Trade secessions from 
Unionism and the Unionist secessions from Liberalism. 
The Duke of Devonshire, Lord James of Hereford, 
Lord Goschen, Lord Balfour of Burleigh, and Mr. Elliot 
would appear on both lists ; in 1886 we have, further, 
Mr. Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Lansdowne ; and, 
in 1903 Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Mr. Ritchie, Lord 
George Hamilton, Sir John Gorst, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
and Mr. Winston Churchill. 

Tue National Liberal Federation has issued an ex- 
cellent manifesto, and Liberals everywhere are taking 
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their part in the great fight with spirit and alacrity. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman made another excellent 
speech on Thursday, and made very effective use of a 
message he had received from Mr. Reid, who may not 
improbably be the next Prime Minister of Australia. 
Mr. Reid’s letter is adramaticcontradiction of Mr.Cham- 
berlain’s argument that the colonies are behind him. 
Mr. Reid says he wishes to see Australian tariffs re- 
duced. ‘‘The présent tariff was passed to exclude 
British imports and to retain that exclusiveness. What- 
ever further increases are made against foreigners is 
playing at preferences.” “I would be prepared to 
support a Barton Ministry granting a 50 per cent. pre- 
ference to England. For this preference I would not 
ask any return from England. The motherland 
is the great market for our produce. She has 
adopted the most generous and magnanimous 
policy towards us and towards all the nations that the 
world has ever known. She has done enough for the 
colonies without our demanding a price for our aid, 
least of all an increase in the cost of living, which 
she can ill afford to give. When the day arrives that 
England can only maintain her trade by Preferential 
barriers, on that day England is doomed.” We make 
no apology for reproducing these extracts, because it is 
most important to point out that Mr. Chamberlain's 
claim to the authority of the colonies for his proposal 
is not warranted. Other important speeches have 
been made by Sir Edward Grey and Mr. Courtney. Mr. 
Courtney has consented to become Liberal candidate 
for West Edinburgh, and everyone will hope eagerly 
that the Liberty Party will be reinforced in the next 
Parliament by a statesman of his commanding in- 
tegrity and distinction. 

Mr. Mortey had a great reception at Manchester 
on Monday when he made his first speech since the 
achievement of his great task. Mr. Philip Stanhope 
presided, and the platform was crowded with North- 
country members and candidates. Mr. Morley 
spoke for an hour and three-quarters, and he in- 
dulged even more than usually his taste for 
by-play and telling phrases. ‘“Who is the 
pessimist to-day ? I never said that if we did not give 
the colonies this or that preference they would break 
away.” ‘* Little Englander as I am wrongly supposed 
to be, I never said—Jeremiah though they call 
me—that our trade and industry were going to 
be demolished.” ‘‘ We have been called the friends of 
every country but our own; they tell us all countries 
are wise except our own.” ‘‘ They say you want a 
fresh mind. And where do you get the fresh mind ? 
By digging down into the times and Corn Laws of 
Sidmouth, Eldon, and Wellington.” ‘‘ Charles Surface 
put up his ancestors to auction. We are asked to 
put up Cobden, Bright, Peel, and Gladstone to auction, 
and in a very cheap market.” 

Mr. Mortey made short work of the argument that 
Free Traders believed there are absolute truths, indepen- 
dent of social conditions, of historic antecedents, of 
political circumstances. What Free Traders argue is 
that, given our own conditions, Free Trade is, as Mr. 
Asquith says, a necessity. America, as Mr. Morley put 
it, has a prairie and we have the Atlantic Ocean. It is 
impossible to summarise a speech of an hour and three- 
quarters ; but we should like to draw attention to Mr. 
Morley’s insistence on the importance of developing our 
home market. He quoted Mr. George Whiteley’s 
remark that if every man should buy an extra woollen 
vest, if every woman should buy an extra cotton blouse, 
if every child should wear an extra pair of stockings or 
socks, the whole of our plant could not cope with the 
increased demand. And as a remedy for under-con- 
sumption Mr. Chamberlain proposes to tax food so to 
lessen our power of purchasing other things. Lastly, 
it should be mentioned that Mr. Morley made a brief 


but significant allusion to the prospect of common 
resistance between politicians who had previously 
been in antagonism. Bie 
Lorp GoscHEN made a very able speech at the 
Tavistock Place Settlement last week on Food Prices. 
He pointed out that the price of wheat in England was, 
on an average, 6s. 11d. below the price of wheat in 
Germany, 11s. 8d. below the price of wheat in France, 
and that the duty in Germany is 7s. 2d. and in France 
12s. 24d. He ridiculed the absurd idea that the 
remission of war taxes is any kind of set-off to the 
imposition of new food taxes. Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain had said the income-tax payer had a claim for 
remission, but what about the increase in indirect 
taxation made specially for the war? ‘‘We have 
been informed by Mr. Gerald Balfour that it would be 
first necessary to have a General Election upon the plan 
of the Prime Minister and then a General Election 
later on upon the food problem. I ask what is 
going to become of these unfortunate taxes upon 
tea and sugar in the meanwhile? Are they to be kept 
on with a view to this distant operation that may 
take three or four years to come into force? Ought 
this not to be dealt with as any surplus always has 
been with respect to the circumstances of the moment, 
of the exigencies and claims of the various classes? But 
it is impossible—I am sure the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would not undertake to do it—to de- 
fend the Budget and say, ‘I will keep on these taxes, 
because I shall want them by-and-by for the great plan. ’,” 
Lord Goschen explained that he regretted the support 
he had given to the shilling duty on corn last year. 
Mr. Asquith, speaking in Scotland the same day, made 
excellent fun of Mr. Bonar Law, whom he congratulated 
on having condensed all the root fallacies of Protection 
with inimitable compactness into a single sentence. 
Mr. Bonar Law had declared that the 150 millions of 
manufactured imports into this country meant the loss 
of 70 or 80 millions of wages to our workmen, and this 
could be avoided by a single stroke of the pen. Mr. 
Asquith showed by a detailed examination of our 
American trade that we could only retaliate on America 
—whose tariff Mr. Chamberlain, who wished to imitate 
it, called an ‘‘ abomination ”—by taxing raw material. 


Few more effective speeches have been made 
against Protection than the speeches made by Lord 
Hugh Cecil and Mr. Winston Churchill, at 
Oldham, on Wednesday. Lord Hugh Cecil, 
who said he would pay Mr. Chamberlain 
the compliment of imitating his own course in 1886, 
pointed out once again that if the foreigner pays the 
proposed duties, the colonies will not benefit. Mr. 
Winston Churchill laid great stress on the de- 
moralising and corrupting influence of Protection 
in politics, and the impossibility of keeping it within 
strict limits. On this point it is interesting to 
notice, as Lord Goschen observed, that in Germany 
the corn duty, which is now 7s. 7d, started at 2s., 
and in France it is now  12s., and _ started 
at 1s. 11d. The Edinburgh Review, in a particularly 
interesting article on ‘‘ Politics and Parties,” points out 
that a few days after Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet appeared 
the Herefordshire and Worcestershire Hop Growers 
passed a resolution ‘‘ That in the event of the Govern- 
ment deciding to alter the present fiscal arrange- 
ments, attention should be given to the de- 
sirability of putting a tax upon hops coming 
from countries which at present tax English 
hops.” Mr. Chamberlain explained on Wednesday at 
Tynemouth that he would call in representatives of all 
trades to help him to create a tariff. It is easy to 
imagine what would follow. The Ldinburgh Review 
appropriately reminds us that in the Budget discussion 
of 1842 the Kentish apple growers succeeded through 
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the influence of a member of the Administration in 
having a duty of 6d. per bushel placed on imported 


apples. 





Tue Westminster Gasette called attention on Tues- 
day to a very important decision by the Board of 
Education. The managers of a Church school at 
Todmorden decided to appoint a certain head teacher, 
and forwarded his name and testimonials to the local 
education committee for approval. The two managers 
appointed by the local authority reported that the can- 
didate had been chosen ‘‘ out of a large number of 
applicants and on quite other than educational grounds.” 
The local authority accordingly refused to ratify the 
appointment, and the four foundation managers 
appealed to the Board of Education. The Board asked 
the local authority on what educational ground its con- 
sent to the appointment was withheld, and the local 
authority replied by quoting the report of the two public 
representatives on the managing body. The Board of 
Education then informed the Church managers that ‘‘the 
consent of the local education authority to the appoint- 
ment was withheld on educational grounds, and that 
being the case the Board of Education has no authority 
to intervene.” This decision, as the !es/mins/er points 
out, is extremely important. It means that the local 
authority is not obliged to convict the candidate it 
objects to of incapacity, but that its objection is 
held if it shows that educational qualifications did not 
take precedence of other considerations in the minds of 
the managers when making the appointment. In other 
words, the local authority so far controls the appoint- 
ments to the extent that it can prevent a capable man 
being preferred to a more capable man for denomina- 
tional reasons. We hope local authorities will be awake 
to the significance of this decision. 

WE do not wonder that the women’s meeting last 
week was a great success. During the last few years 
women have been steadily edged out of many of such 
rights as they had won. The Education Act deprives 
them of the right to direct election and the Borough 
Councils Act does not allow women to act on the 
Borough Councils, whereas they sat on vestries. This 
is one of the worst features of the London Govern- 
ment Act. One of the first duties of a Liberal 
Government should be to remedy this defect in 
the Act, and make women eligible for seats on all 
the public bodies which are concerned with the 
local management of the metropolis. In an excellent 
pamphlet which lies before us we are reminded by con- 
crete instances that the London Borough Councils 
‘‘have immense power over the health aad well-being 
of women, even in industrial matters, apart from the 
more general questions of sanitation and prevention of 
disease—apart also from the question of education.” 
The pamphlet draws particular attention to the need 
for a proper inspection of the kitchens of hotels and 
restaurants and for the supervision of sleeping accom- 
modation in business houses. 

Mr. Hopson was the guest of the New Reform 
Club at dinner on Tuesday evening, and he made a 
speech of quite remarkable interest. His subject 
was the case of democracy in America, and he pre- 
sented the conclusions he had formed after intimate 
and conscientious study in an address of great 
power and animation. We hope very much that a full 
report will be published. Mr. Hobson does not form a 
very sanguine estimate of the state of political morality 
in the United States, and he was not sparing in his 
treatment of the corruption in the large cities. On the 
other hand, he thinks the American a more efficient 
workman than the Englishman. This he attributes partly 
to the climate, partly to education, partly to more tem- 
perate habits. But for politicians at the present moment 
nothing in his address was so important as his account 





of the relation of the Tariff question to democracy. 
The Tariff, he declared, is largely the parent of the 
Trusts, and he gave some interesting and alarming 
descriptions of the way that Protection, railroad syndi- 
cates, and municipal corruption are combined to defeat 
democracy. America is a standing warning of the 
power tariffs give to the forces that thwart and stifle 
self-government. yk ers 

Unanimous_y French newspapers proclaim that the 
welcome with which the King of Italy has been greeted 
in Paris has been enthusiastic. To find a crowd so 
enormous and a satisfaction so general, writes our 
Paris correspondent, one must go back to the first 
visit paid by the Czar to Paris a few years ago. It is 
not difficult to explain this important manifestation. 
In the first place, one must take into account 
the fact that the King was accompanied by the 
Queen, well known for her beauty. Queens are much 
more popular on this side of the British Channel than 
Kings and Emperors. But this explanation of Parisian 
enthusiasm would not be sufficient. To fully under- 
stand the significance of the Franco-Italian rapproche- 
ment one must remember two leading features of French 
foreign andinternal politics. Publicopinioninthiscountry 
is sincerely pacific, and it is now fully understood that 
intellectual and economic victories are the only ones 
which have lasting results. Therefore, French people are 
happy and grateful when their diplomacy improves 
their relations with countries, like England and Italy, 
to which they are united by intellectual sympathies and 
economic interests. Lastly, the Franco-Italian agree- 
ment has been a part of the Republican programme, 
for two reasons —as an arm against the Catholic Party 
and as a guarantee against the Russian Government. 
It would have been impossible for France to be to- 
wards Russia a faithful but independent and proud 
ally if her relations with the leading European States 
—that is, England, Italy, and Spain—had not im- 
proved. Andthe postponement of the Czar’s visit to 
the King of Italy is precisely explained, ia well- 
informed circles, by the irritation created in St. 
Petersburg at the increasing authority and indepen- 
dence of French diplomacy. 


THE resignation of the Zanardelli Cabinet is a 
real misfortune, though it will not, we hope, divert 
the new movement in foreign policy. The Czar’s 
decision not to visit Rome at present has contri- 
buted, writes our correspondent, to show that the 
only natural friends of the Peninsula are her Latin 
sister and the United Kingdom. The Seco/o, the 
most powerful representative of Italian Liberalism, 
says that a union of these three countries would 
be an ideal triplice, which would make the world take 
gigantic strides towards progress, democratic principles, 
and prosperity inthe same proportion in which the present 
triplice has retarded it through militarism and reaction. 
If this should take place it would represent the happy 
result attained by the attempt to keep Italy in her 
place. It is, indeed, no mystery to anyone that the 
Czar did not visit the Eternal City, not for the threats 
of the Socialists—who had already renounced their 
plans, satisfied with the demonstration made—but at 
the instigation of Germany and Austria, jealous of any 
warmer friendship between the Peninsula and the Dual 
Alliance, and glad to put, at the same time, a spoke 
in the wheel of the Zanardelli Cabinet, which is too 
democratic for their tastes. The Seco/o, supported by 
the great Liberal majority of the country, claims that 
this opportunity should be taken to give the Central 
Empires the answer they deserve by gradually loosening 
the bonds of the Triple Alliance, with the ultimate 
view of dissolving, in a near future, a political union 
which has no reason to exist at present, even if there 
were pretexts to contract it twenty-one years ago. 
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Mr. PineERO’s proposal that plays should begin at 
seven, and that playgoers should prepare for them 
with a high tea and discuss them over a supper after- 
wards, seems to assume that the theatre is taken 
seriously in England. But, of course, it is not. 
Not one perscn in a hundred goes to the theatre 
for any other purpose than to be amused easily. 
You might as well expect people to undergo some 
kind of intellectual vigil before reading 77/-Bits. 
It is true that great crowds have been found willing to 
dine and to listen to the Ring at strange hours, but it 
was a kind of religious act, and even those who under- 
stood little about it all felt they were taking part in a 
momentous ceremony. Wagner was a great man, and 
when an English dramatist writes great plays he 
will find quite a little band of devotees ready 
to prepare for his works with a meat tea or 
any other kind of discipline that may seem proper to 
them, and afterwards no doubt the contagion will spread 
to the general public. Revolutions even in dining 
hours are produced by genius, and there is no genius 
at work now upon the British Drama; nor can play- 
wrights force themselves to be taken seriously except 
by the merit of their plays. It is useless to say 
that the drama is a most important instrument of 
culture. It may be anything you please. That depends 
on the dramatist. And in matters of art it is always 
the supply that produces the demand. There may be 
multitudes of people hungering for meat teas and a 
modern Shakespeare, though it seems unlikely ; but 
that will not bring him into the world; whereas when 
he appears he will soon find people ready to change even 
their dinner hours, if necessary, for the sake of hearing 
him well. al 

A BRONZE cast has been made of Mr. Watts’s 
gigantic statue, ‘‘ Physical Energy,” and is to be set 
up on the Matoppo Hills as a monument to Cecil 
Rhodes. The statue, as its title shows, was 
originally meant to express an abstract idea. It 
takes the form of a youth mounted on horseback 
with his hand shading his eyes as if he were gazing 
on a distant prospect. To the admirers of Rhodes it 
may seem to symbolise his vision of the new dominions 
he dreamt of adding to the Empire. Most monu- 
ments put a little strain on the imagination to 
connect them with their subjects; but it seems 
rather a waste of power that the work of a great 
artist should be put to a use he never had in 
mind while designing it. One can imagine a sculptor 
making a statue to Cecil Rhodes in the ambiguous 
spirit with which Michael Angelo conceived the Medici 
monuments. But Rhodes is not a _ subject likely 
to fire the brains of the pure idealist. The title 
‘* Physical Energy,” though now no doubt it will be 
quickly forgotten, does not seem altogether incongruous. 
It suggests the material force no one ever denied to 
Rhodes, but gives no hint of that unbridled imagina- 
tion that was so strangely absorbed in material things. 
At any rate, it is well that the solitude of the Matoppos 
should not be affronted by some overgrown example of 
that sculpture of commerce which is at least unobtrusive 
in the ugliness of London. 


THe Loan col'ection at the Birmingham City 
Galleries contains seventy-one examples of British 
masters of the eighteenth and early nineteenth cen- 
turies ; they are excellently grouped, and include, so far 
as we can judge, nothing of doubtful authenticity. A 
few, of course, such as Raeburn’s ‘‘A Girl Sketching,” 
Romney’s ‘‘ Lady Hamilton as St. Cecilia,” and Rey- 
nolds’s ‘‘ Dr. Samuel Johnson,” have been exhibited 
so often that they are are as familiar as the National 
Gallery itself, and sundry others are not shown in public 
for the first time. On the other hand, it were well worth 
a visit to Birmingham to see so delicate an example of 


Reynolds as his dainty and courtly portrait of 
Miss Franks, or such a characteristic Zoffany as 
this artist’s minutely painted interior group of 
John Peyto with his wife and three children. The 
gem of the collection, however, is undoubtedly 
Hoppner’s ‘‘ Warren Hastings ”—a virile and_ intro- 
spective portrait of the statesman, having an interest 
and a verve that are absent from so many of the 
painter's renderings of Court beauties in their guise of 
rural innocenceand childlike purity. We understand that 
the Warren Hastings portrait has not been exhibited 
before. Other pictures which, whether shown previously 
or not, deserve to be recalled for their intrinsic charm 
are Reynolds's “ pick-a-back” group of Mrs. Payne- 
Gallwey and her son Charles, with its colour of Vene- 
tian richness; a characteristic Gainsborough in 
‘* Elizabeth Viscountess Folkestone”; Reynolds’s 
‘* Master Crewe as Henry VIII.,” and another chgrm- 
ingly suave study of childhood by the same artist, the 
‘‘Collina,” and the ‘‘ Leslie Boy” of Raeburn, The 
last, as regards dexterous handling and piquancy of 
expression, stands in the front rank of this master’s 
works. Fem: 

Ir is some time since Mr. Josef Hofmann first 
appeared as an infant prodigy, and he is now a mature 
and very individual master of the piano, but just as 
Mr. Swinburne seemed for many years after his first 
amazing outburst to remain a boy among poets, so 
there is something young in all Mr. Hofmann’s playing. 
The programme last week at the St. James’s 
Hall was not very well calculated to display this 
youngness at its best, yet it coloured everything, even 
the D’Albert version of Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
D major, in which, as Mr. Hofmann played it, there 
were passages of pathetic delicacy that one could not 
believe were meant to sound so by Bach. The Beet- 
hoven Variations in C minor seemed rather nearer to 
the spirit of the player, at least in parts, and he is always 
too fine an artist to twist any great music to suit his 
own mood; but he obviously played Beethoven’s 
tenderer passages with more relish than his fiercer and 
wilder ones. As one would expect, Schubert seems to 
be his master, for Schubert is the youngest of composers, 
and one could only wish he had chosen something 
greater of Schubert’s than the Impromptu in G major, 
which he played with the most perfect delicacy and 
with just that pleasant sadness as of a soft spring 
evening that sounds in so much of Schubert’s music, 
His wonderful tone made a real triumph of Liszt’s 
version of Schubert’s Hungarian March, which is more 
capital fun than anything else. Some players might 
turn it to vulgarity; but Mr. Hofmann is always dis- 
tinguished. His Chopin playing, for which he is most 
renowned, is not so intimate as M. Pachmann’s. 
Chopin is not a gay composer like Schubert, but rather 
sophisticated and morbid. Mr. Hofmann seems 
too healthy in spirit to be quite at one with him. He 
plays Schubert as if he were Schubert himself, but 
Chopin only as if he were a great admirer of Chopin; 
but whatever so fine an artist plays is worth hearing. 


On Monday last occurred the death of Mr. J. C. 
Horsley, hon. retired Academician, at the ripe age of 
eighty-seven. Mr. Horsley came of an old Academic 
stock, being the great-nephew of Sir Augustus Calcott, 
and forsome years filled the post of treasurer at Burling- 
ton House. It is a considerable time since he ceased to 
exhibit in the annual exhibitions ; his work, which was 
mostly of the order of domestic genre, varied by a 
few excursions into decoration, has therefore faded 
somewhat from the memory of all save his intimates. 
Many, however, will recall his vehement attacks on 
the practice of painting from the undraped figure and 
the humorous sobriquet of ‘* Clothes-Horsley ” which 
these earned him, 
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CIVILISED INTERCOURSE. 


OWARDS the close of his speech on Monday 
Mr. Morley declared that Tariff Jingoism was 
the backwash of the war, and that he would not cross 
the street to vote for a candidate who had not learned 
the lessons of Liberalism during the events of the last 
few years. One of his critics seized on this remark 
and maintained that it showed that Mr. Morley was 
only thinking in this crisis of party, or of something 
even lessthan party. The criticismis an excellent illus- 
tration of that curious contraction of the understanding 
which is so often produced by the predominance of a 
few loose and conventional terms about party interests 
and party relationships. The phrase to which the 
Daily Telegraph takes exception as limiting and 
depressing the scale of a great controversy has 
of course the very opposite effect of correlating re- 
sistance to a particular project with the largest and 
amplest set of ideas. To Mr. Morley Liberalism means 
a philosophy to which a Protectionist revival is repug- 
nant, just as an Imperialist revival is repugnant to it. 
Mr. Morley’s speech contained plenty of raillery, piquant 
passages, economic argument, direct and severe rebuke 
of shuffling and evasion and conspiracy disguised 
under high-sounding names, but we think his speech 
would have been quite incomplete if he had not added 
those few significant sentences on the relation of this 
question to the great governing problems of our time. 
The battle is largely one of economics. There 
are all the illusions proper to what Mr. Asquith has 
happily termed Fiscalitis to be destroyed, illusions 
which Mr. Chamberlain parades to-day as if they were 
novel and original, the products of his own rapid 
and decisive mind. One very gross example was sup- 
plied at Newcastle : 

“ Last year our exports were £278,000,000 and our im- 
ports were £528,000,000. I must admit in my innocence I see 
no more reason for putting these two things together than for 
putting togethertwo sides of a ledger, putting debtor and 
creditor and adding them up and saying this is the 
splendid result of our business during the year. But I 
am going to carry the thing further. Under these circum- 
stances the total would be £806,000,coo—that is the result 
of the prosperous year 1902 as represented by exports and 
imports together. Now let me makea suggestion. Let me 
— that by a great and terrible catastrophe* every mill 
in this country was stopped, every furnace was blown out, 
even the blacksmith’s shop was silenced, no atom of manu- 
facture was any lenger made in Great Britain ; that we 
depend for everything upon the foreigner. What would 
be the result? On this calculation we should have 
an import, as now, of 528 millions, and we export nothing. 
Theretore the 278 millions go out of the account. We should 
import 528 millions, but we should a'so import for our own 
home use that which is supplied at present by our home 
production. Mr, Asquith tells us that that is five times as 
great asour import. I will make the calculation and tell 
you. Five times is 1,390 millions, and so our total import 
trade would be 1,918 millions. There would be no export 
trade, and under the circumstances | have described to you 
this calculation would show that we were two and a half 
times better than we were before.” 

Where is a critic to begin upon this mountain of 
absurdities ? We must begin and end with the single 
great truth which underlies all commercial statistics : 
without exports there can be no imports, and without 
imports there can be no exports. The difference (250 
millions) between British exports and imports is ac- 
counted for partly by the earnings of our ships, partly 
by the interest on our foreign investments, which 
represent the savings of fifty years of Free Trade. If all 
our machinery and mills were destroyed we should, of 
course, import no raw material except food. Our 


imports would be paid for by realisations of capital, 
and by the end of the year our industrial population 
would be scattered all over this world—or the next. 

But Mr. Chamberlain does not confine himself to 
economic considerations, and his critics cannot either. 
Perhaps it would not be too much to say that 
he does not rely primarily on them. The appeal 
to what we may call the Boxer spirit, the bacchantic 
frenzy “of mere insularity, the incitement to all that 
is pugnacious, unneighbourly, irritable, and inflam- 
mable in the nation—these are his accompaniments, 
and they swell and roll in tones and choruses that 
are meant to drown the economic arguments them- 
selves. Mr. Chamberlain knows better than most 
politicians to what contortions and antics that 
music will sometimes excite great masses of men, and 
the instrument by which he stole their reason, their 
sense of justice, and their care for freedom from most 
of his countrymen during the Boer war will not lie idle 
in this new campaign. One good result we foresee. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s methods will drive a great 
many persons, who had allowed themselves to 
follow his impetuous lead in other emergencies, 
to reconsider the principle and foundation of their 
disagreement with him to-day, They will find 
that, as Mr. Morley says, Tariff Jingoism is the 
backwash of the war. The attack on their policy, their 
position, their presuppositions will be so direct and 
violent as to compel them to examine the relation in 
which they stand to fundamental issues. Half the 
mischief of the last few years is explained by this very 
reluctance to face great central principles, the choosing 
of subsidiary and secondary issues for difference, the 
burying of real contrasts in ambiguities. The adventures 
of sucha phrase as the ‘‘ unity of the Empire,” are 
an excellent illustration. Imperialism appropriates the 
phrase and challenges repudiation. Nobody objects to 
it. But you have to go on to ask whether that unity is 
to be artificial or spontaneous, imposed or voluntary, 
and between the two answers to that question lies the 
whole territory that separates Liberalism from those 
reasons of force which we call Imperialism. Yet how 
many politicians dare to face that paramount fact in 
practice ? 

In the present controversy there has already been 
a good deal of plain speaking. Mr. Courtney and 
Mr. Asquith have both criticised the aspiration 
for a_ self-contained Empire, not merely as im- 
practicable but as positively undesirable. Mr. 
Chamberlain is rapidly reaching the stage when he 
will declare that the only alternative to his enthusiasm 
for an insulated Empire is sheer cosmopolitanism, and 
it is therefore particularly important that Liberals 
should not neglect this aspect of the controversy. 
They have to remind Englishmen that a man’s country 
is not any the less sacred and individual to him because 
he is ready to recognise that other countries are his 
neighbours, and that independence, _ self-direc- 
tion, and development on the lines of the national 
genius do not involve in any case an absolute aliena- 
tion from the common influences of the world. 
To Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda for  stimu- 
lating a particular form of racial egoism by the 
use of most misleading metaphors must be opposed 
the rival doctrine which gives a higher consciousness 
to the national spirit. An Englishman is not less of an 
Englishman for admitting that he is glad that nations 
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are dependent on each other, and that every people 
is obliged by the condition of its existence to give 
some hostage to common sense and goodwill. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s language suggests that he would like 
to go back to the days before commerce took its 
rise in a primitive form of blind birter, and that 
he regards all trade as warfare. And Mr, Morley’s 
phrase, “civilised intercourse,” is particularly applicable 
to our own case. If the British Empire were suddenly 
to declare that it meant to detach itself from. the 
general scheme of civilisation it would mean the most 
stupendous blow that could be conceived to human 
progress. Mr. Chamberlain’s ideal is not agreat ideal ; it 
is a raw, crude, truculent repudiation of the higher sideof 
our civilisation. An English Free Trader standing for 
civilised intercourse as an ideal remembers, first, that 
his own country was wise enough to set the great 
example ; secondly, that the British Empire is the 
largest in the world ; thirdly, that its acquisitions have 
been very largely defended and, in the opinion of 
Lord Rosebery, acquiesced in on this very ground of its 
hospitality ; and, fourthly, that to revoke that hospi- 
tality and erect a Chinese wall would be to destroy all 
the grand outlines of its character and place in 
history. 

The events of the last few weeks suggest an 
interesting comment on Mr. Chamberlain’s militant 
metaphors. As our readers know, we have never 
had any enthusiasm for certain munificent endow- 
ments associated with the crimes of South Africa, 
but it is at least amusing to point out that at 
this moment arrangements are being made to 
‘‘dump ” down some scores of foreign students 
at a great English university. And where do 
Mr. Rhodes’s beneficiaries come from? From 
Germany and America, the two countries that, on Mr. 
Chamberlain’s interpretation of history, have been the 
most active in the last twenty years ‘‘tickling the 
British lion,” ‘‘ pulling his hair,” ‘ treading on his 
tail,” ‘‘ assuming that he was asleep,” and displaying 
the most rampant hostility. Why, then, did Mr. 
Rhodes choose these two countries for this signal mark 
of his esteem? The answer is simple. A few years 
ago Imperialism was in a different mood, and its policy 
was a policy of undignified advances to Germany and 
America. That was Mr. Rhodes’s policy ; it was the 
policy of the British Government ; above and before all 
else, it was the policy of Mr. Chamberlain himself. 
Mr. Chamberlain is not in the habit of explaining 
these things, but Liberals who objected to his 
famous speech on a German alliance may not un- 
reasonably complain that Mr. Chamberlain’s repentance 
should take a form so injurious to our own country. 
This is a study in the comedies of the Imperialist 
temper. But Europe also gives us an object lesson of a 
more serious and impressive kind. There is at this 
moment one really promising sign in Continental 
politics; it is the rapprochement between England, 
France, and Italy. Of those three Powers two—in spite 
of the ties of religion, of a certain share in the glorious 
achievement of Italian freedom, of a strong affinity of in- 
stitutions— were for several years opposed to each other 
in a scowling unfriendliness. The great tariff war be- 
tween France and Italy was a disaster to all Europe, if it 
is a disaster to waste and distract Liberal sympathies 
and to throw the Continent into an uneasy equilibrium 
of antipathies. Let the excitable persons who listen 


to Mr. Chamberlain’s rousing perorations ask them- 
selves whether the changed relations of those two 
countriesare or are not a subject for rejoicing, or whether 
gocd Italians and good Frenchmen should wish to 
return to those days when each nation thought nothing 
so much to be dreaded as the appearance of ‘‘ taking 
it lying down,” 


ALASKA BOUNDARY AWARD. 


W EK cannot wonder that the award of the Alaska 
/ Boundary Commissioners has been received 
with great satisfaction in the United States and with 
even greater dissatisfaction in Canada. We say with 
dissatisfaction rather than disappointment ; for in 
well-informed circles it has been known for some time 
that the arbitrators could hardly find in favour of the 
British and Canadian contention that the Alaskan 
strip of coast should cut across tne fiords 
and that the heads of the salt water inlets 
should not be regarded as part of the sea, 
It is an interesting, and from the standpoint of 
international law a highly satisfactory, fact that the 
award in this case is perfectly consistent with the award 
in the Behring Sea arbitration, which was s‘gned in 
1893. In both cases American and Canadian interests 
were opposed. In the Behring Sea dispute the 
American counsel had to argue that the Behring Sea 
was not apart of the ocean, but a sort of close private 
lake, formerly possessed by Russia and now sold along 
with Alaska to the United States. To settle the 
Behring Sea controversy two arbitrators wereappointed 
by the United States, two by Great Britain, and three 
by neutral Sovereigns. Their judgment was in favour 
of Great Britain on all points. There was extreme 
soreness and even bitterness in the United States. The 
question of damages was not settled until 1897, when 
a joint Commission awarded compensation to British 
sealers to the extent of about half a million dollars. 
Now, it is only fair and right that those who guide and 
influence public opinion in Canada should remember the 
triumph of yesterday in the bitterness of to-day. An 
international arbitration after all must be conducted 
in accordance with established principles, and it 
was hardly to be expected that British counsel 
should successfully deny in 1903 what they so 
triumphantly affirmed in 1893. Moreover, there 
was, if we may so say, political as well as legal right 
on the side of the United States when their advocates 
urged that in interpreting the Convention of 1825 
(between Great Britain and Russia) the strip of coast 
thereby given to Russia must include the land at the 
head of the fiords ; for it was shown in the course of 
the proceedings that the Americans and their pre- 
decessors in title have long had settlements on many of 
the points to which Canada laid claim. In short, apart 
from the treaty,of 1825 and Vancouver’s map, the 
American counsel were able to urge successfully that 
prescriptive right was on their side. After inspecting 
some of the maps used by the arbitrators we are not sur- 
prised to read, in an excellent article on ‘‘ the effect of the 
award” contributed by a correspondent of the Zimes-: 
‘It is difficult to see that any tribunal, after an impar- 
tial study of the printed cases and appendices, and 
after hearing the oral arguments, could have come to 
any other conclusion.” Nor must it be forgotten that 
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at least one substantial point (the identity of Portland 
Channel) has been decided in favour of Great Britain, 
andthat Port Simpson, the future terminus of the trans- 
continental line, will, therefore, have the protection 
of two buffer islands—a protection to which we believe 
the Canadian authorities, in spite of what is said by 
their Commissioners, attached great importance. The 
serious matter, and that which causes so much public 
excitement in Canada, is that the award deprives Canada 
of access to the sea over more than four degrees of 
latitude, and in particular cuts her Yukon territory off 
from the Lynn Canal, ‘‘the most convenient and at 
some seasons of the year the only mode of access.” It 
will be remembered that the Lynn Canal is now con- 
nected with the Yukon goldfields by a line of railway. 

So far, then, as the substantial effects of the award 
are concerned, there seems to be no cause for com- 
plaint, though there is much for regret. Indeed, 
we think that this country has every reason to be proud 
of the highly honourable and truly judicial attitude 
of the Lord Chief Justice. Unfortunately, however, 
another word must be said. It seems to us that the 
Government over which Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain then presided, a Government which claimed to 
watch with peculiar tenderness and sagacity over 
colonial and Imperial interests, erred very grievously 
in the constitution of this tribunal. They ought, at 
the very least, to have insisted that the bargain 
as it stood should be carried out. For by 
the Washington Convention of January 24, 1903, the 
tribunal was to consist of ‘‘six impartial jurists of 
repute.” Our own Government, by appointing the 
Lord Chief Justice, a Canadian judge, and a non-poli- 
tical Canadian K.C., at least did something to fulfil 
these conditions. But the United States appointed 
(and apparently no objection was raised by our Govern- 
ment) a Secretary of War, an Anglophobe senator, 
and a Mr. Turner. The two former are decidedly 
not jurists and the third is without repute. We will 
not dilate upon this aspect of the subject. There is 
every reason to suppose that an unsatisfactory tribunal 
has given a just and proper interpretation of the 
treaty, and has thus at last put an end to a long and 
dangerous controversy which had to be settled either 
by arbitration, diplomacy, or war. The most unfortu- 
nate feature of the award is that Canada will certainly 
reflect upon the extraordinary remissness of British 
diplomacy and assign to bad statesmanship the mis- 
fortunes due to a bad treaty. 





THE SITUATION IN MACEDONIA. 


T is stated that the ‘‘ precise instructions” for the 
better control and supervision of reforms in Mace- 
donia, which Count Goluchowski and Count Lamsdorff 
have at long length forwarded to their respective 
Ministers at Constantinople, were communicated to 
the Sultan on Thursday. At present the only indica- 
tion of their tenor is afforded by Lord Lansdowne’s 
suggestions, telegraphed to Vienna just in time for 
the Murzteg Conference, and since published in a 
White Paper, which ‘‘ accord,” say the Austrian and 
Russian Ministers, “ with decisions arrived at by the 


two Governments before the receipt of those 
suggestions.” Lord Lansdowne recommends either 
the appointment of a Christian Governor, as 


the insurgents demand, or the retention of a 
Mussulman Governor with European assessors, a weak 
alternative, which would leave the final decision with the 
Sultan while dissipating the responsibility, and would 
probably not be accepted by the Macedonians. He 
proposes that the gendarmerie should be reorganised— 
and at once —by Europeans in adequate numbers, and 
that the irregular Ilaveh levies, with whom excesses 
are not an incident but a permanent condition, should 
be disbanded. He renews the suggestion originally 
refused by Austria and Russia, that the foreign military 
attachés should accompany the Turkish troops, and 
finally insists on the importance of those engaged in 
relief of the present misery receiving the unanimous 
support of the Powers. 

Relief is really the vital question at the present 
moment, for with the approach of winter the active 
operations of the bands are coming to an end, and 
unless the Sultan should take some very arbitrary step 
in order to divert attention from the Joint Note, the 
prospect of war is over till the spring. But the refugee 
problem is correspondingly more acute. The White 
Paper speaks of 40,000 peasants likely to ‘‘ die of cold 
and hunger ” in the mountains of the Monastir vilayet 
alone. These figures must vow be greatly exceeded. 
These are the worst off, because they are near no 
foreign frontier. But even those refugees from the 
Adrianople vilayet who have escaped into Bulgaria 
find her resources strained to the uttermost. For many 
months the border population has done its best for 
these unfortunate people, but it is unequal to providing 
for 15,000 fugitives who are now estimated by the 
Times correspondent to have sought shelter in the 
departments of Borgas Varna alone. For Monastir, 
where the villages have been systematically devastated, 
thereis nothing to bedone but to organise European relief 
on a huge scale and, as Lord Lansdowne evidently 
sees, make the Porte understand that it must not be 
obstructed. 

That which would best serve the ends both of this 
necessary benevolence and of diplomacy would be the 
publication of the Consular despatches to which the 
White Paper refers. What the nature of these is may 
be sufficiently gathered from Sir N. O’Conor’s reference 
to the ‘‘ strong and earnest representation” he made 
to the Grand Vizier on September 28 in connection with 
the report from our Consul-General at Salonica and 
Lord Lansdowne’s instructions with regard to similar 
messages from the Vice-Consul at Monastir. It is 
specifically made clear in the White Paper that reports 
of the same order ‘‘ are now being received from His 
Majesty’s Consular officers.” They ought to be pub- 
lished without delay. The Bulgarians have shown, on 
the whole, great self-restraint in the accounts 
they have circulated. But the fact that nearly 
all our information in Europe is based on Bulgarian 
sources weakens its effect. The public, which is 
beginning to show that it feels on this subject, is 
entitled to the official statements. Their publication will 
greatly strengthen Lord Lansdowne’s hand in the event 
of the Joint Note to the Sultan proving anything short 
of effective. 

Meanwhile it is particularly important that the 
efforts of public men in England and Scotland should 
not be relaxed. Lord Lansdowne’s despatches show a 
distinct improvement on the temper revealed in Mr, 
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Balfour’s famous statement about the ‘‘ balance o 
criminality.” But we do not know yet what are the 
instructions which have been sent to Constantinople by 
the Austrian and Russian Governments, though we 
hope they will be disclosed in the course of a very 
few days. Whether those instructions are adequate, 
defective, or worthless, one great fact must be always 
remembered. The Sultan heard stronger language 
from a British Government seven years ago than any 
language he has heard yet from Lord Lansdowne. 
He was threatened by Lord Salisbury with the 
vengeance of England and the vengeance of 
God. Those threats did not prevent the con- 
summation of his diabolical plans in Armenia. He 
has a wonderful dexterity, as Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff says ina letter to the 7zmes, of Thursday, in steer- 
ing through the divergent counsels of the Powers given 
individually and separately. The moment when pres- 
sure of any sort is being applied at the Porte is really 
the moment when agitation is most necessary. We 
are particularly glad to see that Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith both recognise a truth 
which is the chief moral of all diplomatic history in the 
Near East. 





THE REFORM OF THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 


URING the last seven years of darkness and 
retrogression, one solitary light upon our social 
horizon has been constantly increasing in strength and 
brightness. While the advocates of retrenchment, 
toleration, education, and indeed of all reforms involv- 
ing expenditure, have seen their flags lowered or 
dragged in the mire, the band of temperance reformers 
has been steadily gaining in clearness of purpose, in 
quality, and in numbers. Seven years ago the law and 
practice of the drink traffic had reached perhaps its 
lowest point. The decision in ‘‘ Sharp v. Wake 
field” had indeed shown what was of course self- 
evident to any student of the question, that magi- 
strates have full discretion to refuse the renewal 
of any licenses which they may deem to be unnecessary. 
In other words, the principle that a license for the sale 
of alcoholic liquor is a valuable monopoly granted for 
one year only, and that the licensee’s good fortune is 
thereby limited to one year ; that a renewal is a new 
grant, and that no vested interest can grow up which 
should constrain the magistrates to renew the license 
against the public interest, had been expressly re- 
affirmed. Nevertheless, the magistrates were thoroughly 
apathetic, and scarcely a bench in the country seemed 
as yet to be conscious of its duties and responsi- 
bilities or to be aware that it had been entrusted with 
administrative and judicial powers which ought to be 
used, if not for the furtherance of sobriety, at least for the 
prevention of drunkenness. Meanwhile the character of 
the tenants of public-houses had everywhere under- 
gone a great change for the worse. The great brewing 
companies and even the small local brewers had been 
extending the tied-house system in every direction ; 
and a large majority of the licensed houses were 
already bound by restrictive leases, which made them 
practically mere retail shops for the sale of a particular 
kind of beer. The result of the tied-house system is two- 
fold—a deterioration in the quality of the licensed vic- 
tualler and a deterioration in the quality of the liquor. Itis 


difficult to say which of these two evils is the greater. 
The miserable creature who is installed in a tied house 
knows that his tenancy depends upon his sales, and 
that he will be ruthlessly evicted if he cannot pour a 
sufficient quantity of liquor down the throats of his 
customers. No argument is needed to prove the de- 
terioration of liquor where monopoly is substituted for 
freetrade. In many neighbourhoods you will find that 
every house in which a glass of beer can be bought is 
under the control of a single brewery. There is no 
alternative to the beer of the brewery; the poor man 
must either take that or nothing. It is not remarkable, 
and will surprise no one acquainted with our national 
habits and tastes, that a brewery under these circum- 
stances is able to reduce the quality of its liquor and 
increase its profits without perceptibly reducing con- 
sumption. We have heard that in some parts of Eng- 
land a physical and moral deterioration of the labourers 
has been confidently ascribed to this substitution of 
bad beer for good during the last thirty years. 

We may, perhaps, without doing an injustice to 
the extraordinary services rendered by such men as 
Lord Peel, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, and Mr. T. P. Whit- 
taker, date the first marked movement of public opinion 
from the publication of Messrs. Rowntree and Sher- 
well’s book. From that time enlightened and public- 
spirited men in Church and State began to see, not 
only the enormity of the evil, but its curability. 
Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell were, at least, able to 
show that our system was ill conceived and ill ad- 
ministered ; and that other countries had adopted better 
systems with better results. Then came the prudent and 
public-spirited action of the Farnham justices and their 
long fight with the trade from Quarter Sessions to the 
Court of Appeal, whose weighty decision has pointed the 
way to Justices of the Peace in all parts of the country. 
The announcement recently published that the trade 
does not intend to go to the House of Lords shows 
that the law is now sufficiently clear to be proof against 
even the Lord Chancellor, and that the hope of the 
trade (using that term for those who control the 
liquor associations, and who want to lay the Exchequer 
under contribution for every withdrawal of a license) 
now rests upon legislation like that which has been 
promised in vague terms by Mr. Balfour. We have 
spoken of the book and of the action of the Farnham 
magistrates. Let us add Lord Peel’s report and 
the action of the Birmingham magistrates under 
the intrepid leadership of Mr. Arthur Cham- 
berlain. No one has shown the same practical 
genius combined with so firm a grasp of essentials. In 
his excellent speech on Tuesday to the Aston Manor 
Liberal and Radical Association he laid down three 
propositions. First we must see that all licenses are 
placed under the free unfettered control and discretion 
of the magistrates. Secondly, he claimed for every 
parish and every ward the right of local veto. Thirdly, 
and last, but by no means least, ‘‘ the time has come 
to put a real license tax on all licenses.” This is 
a programme not absolutely identical but perfectly 
consistent with the reforms demanded in an important 
manifesto published during the week, and signed 
by a long list of weighty and distinguished 
personages. The manifesto starts with a scheme of 
compensation (to be raised from the trade), and then 
goes on to emphasise the conviction of the signatories 
‘* that such a scheme of compensation could only be 
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approved by the friends of temperance in so far as it 
was accompanied by facilities for those measures of 
temperance reform concerning which there is wide- 
spread agreement.” 

The chief of these measures are : 

‘* (1) A large, speedy, and definite reduction in the number 
of licensed premises. ’ 

_“(2) Wide powers of local self-government (with pro- 
vision for their immediate operation), including permissive 
powers of (a) veto and (b) public control under which, 
subject to the regulations ot statutory law, the whole of the 
retail traffic in a locality could be conducted without the 
stimulus of private profit, and without direct and appre- 
ciable pecuniary gain to the locality itself. } 

‘**(3) A scheme of constructive reforms which should in- 
clude the provision and maintenance of adequate counter- 
attractions to the public-house.” 

Now, for our own part, we would not, of course, desire 
to see the progress of genuine reform hindered by 
compensation. If compensation from the trade will 
further reform, let a scheme be devised and receive 
legislative sanction should such sanction be of assist- 
ance. If not, not. But it seems to us, as we have 
always said, that until the present scale of license 
duties has been made fair and equal to the licensees 
and adequate from the standpoint of the Exchequer and 
the taxpayer, schemes of compensation are decidedly 
premature. Nor has it been shown that such schemes 
will not provoke more opposition than the reforms 
which are so wisely—and, happily, so widely—de- 
manded by public opinion in all parts of the country. 


CONCERNING FESTIVALS. 


OW that the great Birmingham Festival has come 
N and gone it is meet that we should sit down and 
discuss Festivals in general and this Festival in particular. 
The latter [ am unable to do, for reasons I shall unfold. 
The committee, horrified presumably at anyone wanting 
to get to the performances without paying, whereby the 
sacred cause of the hospital would suffer, could not see its 
way to send the Press representatives secured seats. ‘They 
would, according to the printed official letter, “ have 
pleasure in forwarding tickets of admission to the Town 
Hall, and every effort will be made to provide your repre- 
sentative with a seat.” This, it will be observed, was 
something in the nature of a speculation, a thing repugnant 
to my unadventurous temperament. With this indiffer- 
ence on the part of the committee to the radiance that is 
always shed upon a concert by the critics, there was no 
particular inducement to drag a critic there if he were not 
really compelled to go. I tried the experiment once or 
twice on the lines laid down by the committee, but did not 
find it very encouraging. ‘To hear the first performance 
of Elgar’s “ Apostles,” of course, any amount of discom- 
fort would have been endured; and I hope it will be re- 
corded for me, in the books of my account that are kept in 
a better land, that I d/d endure discomfort untold on that 
eventful morning. Indeed, had I not heard the full re- 
hearsal a few days earlier, my impressions of the work 
would have been decidedly queer. But such an experience 
was hardly worth while going through again; and I found 
much more pleasant ways of passing the time than the 
Festival Committee had in the innocence of their hearts 
projected for me. They were quite right, of course, from 
their standpoint. I cherish no murderous feelings against 
them. The one object of their existence was not to make 
a critic’s life happy, but to fill the coffers of charity. They 
were therefore as well justified in only admitting a critic 
on their own terms as the critic was in declining to be 
admitted on these particular terms. Fora really good pro- 


gramme one would not mind either paying for one’s ad- 
mission or putting up with a certain amount of physical 
inconvenience. 
that 


But the present programme was not of 


kind; hence this article substitutes for the irksome 








task of talking about the actual performances of the works 
the more congenial task of criticising the Festival as a 
Festival. 


What can one say of this species of periodical musical 
spasm that has not been said a hundred times before ? 
Nevertheless, one must just keep on saying it each year 
until things alter. The ordinary Festival, especially such 
a one as that just held in Birmingham, is not at all what 
we require in order to make England a more musical 
country. Of what would an ideal Festival consist? In 
the first place, of new works that had been commissioned 
new works of so good a quality, and by such good men, that 
only a Festival Committee could afford to commission 
them. In the second place, of old works of commanding 
excellence, which one can only hear in perfection on the 
rare occasions when a magnificent orchestra and a large 
chorus can be had together. Now of the former class 
there was one work only—one commissioned work—Elgar’s 
new oratorio, “ The Apostles.” Why on earth Strauss, the 
greatest living musician, could not also have been asked to 
write something for a big Festival like this, is one of those 
things nobody can understand. But bad as this aspect 
of the case is, what shall be said of the other? For the 
inclusion of Bach’s colossal B minor Mass and Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony there is every justification. They are 
masterpieces not heard, even badly done, every day, while 
to hear them as well done as they can be with such 
material as the Manchester orchestra and the Birmingham 
chorus is a rare experience in England. Apart from these 
two works, there was really nothing in the programmes 
with any of the qualities a Festival programme should have. 


The “Messiah” and “Elijah” we already hear too 
often. Sir Charles Stanford’s “Voyage of Mael- 
dune,” Sir Hubert Parry’s “Blest Pair of | Sirens,” 
and Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” are not only old 
works, but they are old works that the verdict of 
musicians has decidedly not put in the first rank 


of the world’s music. Of Bruckner’s “Te Deum,” which 
was here given its first performance in England, one can 
only say that it is a pity Bruckner was not introduced to 
Englishmen, who know practically nothing of him, by a 
bigger work. What then is left to distinguish the Festival 
programmes from those of any ordinary concert to make 
them Festival programmes? Simply nothing at all. The 
Mozart Symphony in G minor, ‘Tchaikovski’s “ Hamlet ” 
overture, Cherubini’s “ Anacreon” overture, “ Wotan’s Ab- 
schied,” Berlioz’s “ Harold in Italy,” Strauss’s “ Don Juan” 
(not played after all, by the way), the “ Meistersinger” over- 
ture, Dvorak’s “ Symphonic Variations,” the “ Freischiitz ” 
overture, Dr. Cowen’s “ Phantasy of Life and Love ”"—one 
can hear these things anywhere and at any time one likes, 
and at a fraction of the price. ‘The man who in Man- 
chester can hear as good a programme, with the same con- 
ductor and practically the same band, for a shilling or half- 
a-crown, is not likely to go to Birmingham and pay fifteen 
shillings or a guinea for it. 

As for the singers and their selections, one can only 
wonder at some of the items ever being allowed to go into 
a Festival programme. If the orchestral pieces were 
not exactly overwhelming in their magnificence, what words 
can one find to describe the ,heart-desolating selection of 
Verdi’s “O Don Fatali” and Saint-Saéns’s “ Printemps qui 
commence,” by Madame Clara Butt, Massenet’s “ Le roi de 
Lahore” aria by Mr. Kennerley Rumford, and a “ Rienzi” 
aria by Madame Kirkby Lunn? Things like this are an 
insult to one’s musical intelligence. They would be barely 
tolerable at an ordinary Harrison concert; at a Festival 
they are a downright degradation. A singer who wants to 
sing, at a Festival, such a feeble piece of primitive banality 
as the “Gerechter Gott” from Rienzi should be bluntly 
told that she will not be allowed to do anything of the kind 
—that she will either sing music worthy of the occasion or 
not be permitted to sing at all. Failing any satisfactory 
answer, a resort should be had to Handel’s method of re- 
ducing a prima donna to reason by throwing her out of the 
window. It is simply monstrous to allow this kind of 
people to be always a note of false and jarring colour in 
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the general scheme of the picture. Surely a big Festival is 
the last place at which prima donna rule should be 
tolerated. The upshot of the whole thing is that the late 
Festival was, more than half the time, merely an ordinary 
concert at preposterous prices. 

Two things are required in order to make a musical 
Festival worthy of being seriously considered—better pro- 
grammes and a larger number of new works by the biggest 
men. The latter, of course, means spending money. Where 
is itto come from? There, I am afraid, is the trouble. The 
obvious answer would be, “Give the money to music in- 
stead of to the hospitals.” Two thousand pounds spent 
on music every three years or so would be something to 
gladden our hearts. But we cannot now divert the Festival 
money from the charities; they have grown so accustomed 
to look upon it as something to which they have an inalien- 
able prescriptive right that it is impossible to alter the 
present system. We have to remember, too, that donations 
would not come in so readily for a purely musical cause as 
for the charitable cause. There is an extraordinary trait 
in the Englishman’s character that will not allow him to 
look upon music as a thing worth cultivating for its own 
sake ; whenever he thinks of it, it is in connection with some 
charitable objéct or other. The average man who would 
give £100 to the Birmingham Festival would faint if you 
asked him to give a quarter of that amount to music pure 
and simple. Yet it seems a pity to go on solemnly making 
donations to the hospitals 772 music, putting the money into 
the pocket of the art with one hand and taking it out the 
next minute with the other. It would be much better for 
kindly disposed people to give so much a year direct to the 
charities, without putting everybody to the enormous labour 
of getting up a Festival of music. And perhaps here and 
there someone might be found with sufficient artistic spirit 
to give direct to the cause of music just that proportion of 
his donation which goes to it at present after the hospitals 
have had their share. 

To change the current system, however, is impossible ; 
old vested interests are too strong for that. The only thing 
is to begin afresh in a town that is now without its Fes- 
tival; and the charities must be rigorously excluded from 
the thing from the outset. No one wishes to starve them, 
of course ; but they must whine on their own account, not 
mingle their plaint with that of music, which has troubles 
enough of its own that demand immediate attention. I 
am not contending, of course, that a Festival is the best 
way in which to educate the community musically, but 
even a triennial Festival of the highest kind would be better 
for a town than no good music at all in the year. So that 
if we are still to rely on the Festival bacillus to goad 
people into giving money to art, let us begin in a new town 
on new lines. Let us have fewer performances—eight in four 
days are too much for anyone but an Englishman. He could 
not stand all that music if he had to listen to it with any 
alertness of interest and any comprehension of it. Let us do 
away with the mere concert-giving ideal, and have just two 
or three really great things in each programme. Let it be 
distinctly understood that the prima-donna is a quite 
secondary or tertiary factor in the scheme of the thing. She 
must not be allowed to sing any cheap trash she likes ; 
nor must she be thrust into important parts in works for 
which she is quite unsuited, merely because the rabble, rich 
and poor, clamour for her, knowing no higher ideal of art 
than hers. Of old music, none but the greatest must be 
given; and of this, only such as is in keeping with the 
general dimensions of a Festival. There must be no such 
breaking of flies on a wheel as the playing of a Mozart 
symphony. That can be done to perfection on smaller 
orchestras. Nor, if we are to have the works of living men, 
should we have to put up with their earliest efforts. Strauss’s 
“Don Juan” is a beautiful work, but every orchestra now 
plays it. But every orchestra cannot play his “ Zarathustra ” 
or “ Don Quixote,” and it would have been a service to art 
to have given one of these at Birmingham, instead of 
trifling with our young affections with the “Don Juan,” 
which any decent young pianist can play for himself at 
home. Finally, if there is any money left over at the 


conclusion ot one Festival, it should be devoted to commis 
sioning new works for the next, or to ensuring good perform- 
ances of the greatest and most difficult of the classics. ‘The 
good people of Birmingham have no need to go to a Fes- 
tival to hear the overtures to “ Der Freischiitz” and “ Ana- 
creon,” commonplace old operatic airs, and all the rest of 
it; but it would be a godsend to them to hear Liszt’s great 
“ Faust” Symphony, which needs a fine orchestra, a fine 
conductor, a fine chorus, and plenty of rehearsal—four 
essentials that, in this country, are as a rule only obtainable 
together at a Festival. In a word, a Festival should really 
be something better and higher than a series of ordinary 
concerts. It should be educational in the best sense, 
stimulating the desire to have good music in the town not 
once every few years, but once every week at least. The 
loftiest ideal a Festival could have would be to bring about 
a state of affairs in which Festivals would be unnecessary. 
Like Wotan, they should will their own destruction. They 
are perhaps doing that already, but unfortunately in the 
wrong way and with the wrong result. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 





HISTORY IN FURNITURE. 


N what does the fascination of French furniture 
consist ? Inits intrinsic beauty and fine workman- 
ship will be the answer of those who find any fascina- 
tion in it. Without disputing those merits | would 
add to them another. I would say it also consists in 
its historical value, in the clue it affords to the character 
of the French society of that day. All works of men 
have this historical value more or less ; but a s/y/e has 
it in especial degree. For a style signifies a col- 
lective movement ; it stands for a conviction and 
represents a view of life taken by a nation, a society, or 
a class. The French furniture, French painting, French 
ornaments and china and dric-d-brac of the latter half of 
the eighteenth century express the view of life taken 
by the French upper classes of that time. It is amaz- 
ing to think how comparatively little this interest is 
attended to, even by those who profess themselves 
amateurs of the style. For what an interest it is! 
Here is French life. Here is French thought. Here 
is French society as it existed. What mere book, 
what description, however vivid, can give half as real 
an impression of the whole French social structure, as 
it was before the Revolution, as may be gained by 
an hour's study of, let us say, the superb Wallace 
collection at Hertford House? 

In point of mere beauty, indeed, the Wallace col- 
lection does not stand supreme. There is nothing 
here to compare in that respect with the carefully 
selected pieces of the Jones bequest. It would seem 
as if round the forlorn yet graceful presence of poor 
Marie Antoinette, for whom many of the Jones pieces 
were specially designed, there lingered to the end some 
remnant of grace and beauty, all that was current in 
a society rotten to the core. Here there is little 
grace or beauty. The proportions of the heavily 
gilded chairs and settees are ponderous and dull. The 
workmanship is fine, but so elaborate and loaded as to 
be altogether inarticulate. The effect is one of great 
magnificence, but it is magnificence of an absolutely 
artificial and cold-hearted quality. In interest alone it is 
that the Wallace collection is unrivalled. Its very 
extent and completeness carry with them the atmo- 
sphere and realise the impression of the age to which 
it belongs. 

I walk up toa chair and examine it attentively. The 
heavy framework, legs and arms and back, are loaded 
with carved designs ; wreaths hang from the arms; a 
mass of indistinguishable ornaments fall about the 
legs; the oval of the back is enclosed in an elaborate 
frame. None of this carving is relieved or set 
off with any smooth space, The workmanship, 
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if you look attentively into it, is indeed very skilful, 
but it does not tell. It is so overcrowded as to be 
illegible, and the illegibility is increased by the uniform 
gilding with which it is overwhelmed. But the 
impression that most obviously strikes one is that 
it seems infinitely, almost pathetically, removed from 
the uses of daily life. Thesround seat of hard brocade 
was never made to sit on. The stiff, upright back, 
with its gilt crown and wreath on the top, never 
could be leant against. The short arms would be 
useless to rest elbows on. It is, besides, so heavy 
and ponderous as to be almost immovable. And 
if the reader will glance over all this furniture with 
this idea in his mind he will find it all the same. 
None of it suggests the possibility of use. The pos- 
sibility of use has been sacrificed to show. Probably 
it was used, but if so it was used by a people to whom 
convenience and comfort had become secondary 
objects ; by a people to whom mere pompousness had 
grown to be an end in itself. 

The two ideas that this collection gradually im- 
presses upon one are: First, the ingrained artificiality of 
the wealthy and luxurious class for whom these things 
were produced; and secondly, a deep abiding sense 
of the degradation, the lifeless, blank indifference, of 
the classes belowit. The first of these ideas is the obvious 
and striking one. It is not only that this furniture is 
immensely gorgeous. It is that it is gorgeous, and 
nothing else. Gorgeousness is all it is there for. It is 
the furniture of a class of people who have become 
wholly divorced and cut off from the life of the nation. 
‘* The nobles in like manner have nearly ceased either to 
guide or misguide, and are now little more than orna- 
mental figures. . . . Singular, gilt pasteboard caryatides 
in that singular edifice. Close viewed, their 
industry and function is that of dressing gracefully and 
eating sumptuously.” Some such sentences from 
Carlyle’s Revolution interpolated in the leaves of the 
Hertford House guide book would bea useful comment. 
They would be sufficient to start the right train of 
ideas. Indeed, the Revolution is the presence that 
broods over this scene, the lurid background that all 
this tinsel shows up against. 

In the pictures the same note is struck. Of sincerity, 
even sincerity in sensuality, there is not a trace. 
Sensuality here is a taste, not a passion. Shall 
we take as an example the well-known picture by 
Fragonard of a girl swinging ? It is painted with a 
good deal of finish, in cold colour. The girl has kicked 
her skirts up to her knees, and a man on the ground is 
peering up at her. The expression on the girl’s face 
exactly bears out the meaning of her attitude and 
gesture. It is one of callous effrontery; that and 
nothing more. To call art like this sensual would be 
to pay it a most undeserved compliment. It gladly 
would be sensual if it could, but it cannot. The last 
glow of sentiment has died out in it and left it cold as 
ice. It is that most feeble and most terrible of all depra- 
vities, a depravity of the brain. Whatever the subject 
may be, all these pictures resemble each other in one 
respect. They all represent toying and playing with 
life. They are the pictures, as the furniture is the 
furniture, of a class cut off from real life and now only 
acting life. 

And what ot the people? What of ‘‘that dark 
living chaos of ignorance and hunger, five-and-twenty 
million strong,” that underlies all this ? There is not 
much trace of it here certainly; but I do not know 
whether the entirety of its absence does not make its 
invisible presence the more felt. For consider what 
this very absence means. Here is the total art product 
of a country, and in it there is not one single object or 
article that to the common people would mean any- 
thing at all. It must always be an ominous sign for a 
nation when its art becomes the expression of the pomp 
of one class instead of the joy in life of the whole 
people ; for it can mean only that the people are sunk 





into a state in which they have no joy to express. The 
measure of all this luxury, stagnated and corrupt as itis, 
is, if you think of it, the measure of the misery of the 


people. It is what, instead of stagnating here, should 
have given colour to the life of the whole nation. : 

I found myself examining, with these thoughts in 
my head, a huge cabinet of imitation Boule work. It 
was formed of ebony with thin sheets of brass inlaid, 
intricate arabesques in tortoiseshell again inlaid in the 
brass, and, over all, carved ornaments in ormolu 
worked separately and screwed on. The pains and 
labour of hours or days must have been spent on every 
square inch of it; but the whole was so intricate and 
involved that it was only by an effort of the will that the 
eye could be brought to deal with it at all. There was 
something infinitely cold-blooded and cynical in the 
expression of the thing, in the way it dominated 
and suppressed the labour that had produced it. 
It might have stood for an example of the “industry 
all noosed and haltered,” of which Carlyle speaks. 
While I looked a weird fancy crept into my mind. I 
imagined the presence of another grim bit of furniture, 
uglier, if that were possible, than this ; seen behind it 
like a face behind a veil ; the symbol of a people’s ven- 
geance glimmering through the symbol of a people’s 
slavery. The idea opens up possibilities. If only the 
authorities would consent to treat this exhibition dra- 
matically what a terribly realistic lecture on the ‘‘ causes 
which led to the French Revolution” it might be 
turned into! 

L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHAM. 
Lonpon, Thursday. 

R. CHAMBERLAIN’S speeches at Newcastle 

and Tynemouth are not the speeches of a 
winning man, and it is easy to see that this bold spirit 
begins to feel the weight of the opposing forces. 
Indeed it is clear that as he moves he finds the way 
growing longer and more difficult. So far from having 
conquered his own party, he has to face not merely the 
open hostility of the avowed and emancipated Free 
Traders but the ill-concealed disfavour of some 
members of the Ministry. The Balfour-Chamberlain 
purge is obviously not complete. Sir Robert Finlay 
is practically a Free Trader still, and so is Lord 
Stanley, Possibly means may be devised of getting 
rid of the Attorney-General, provided Lord Halsbury 
can be forced to relinquish his grasp of the Lord Chan- 
cellorship, in which case Lord Alverstone would be the 
new Lord Chancellor and Sir Robert Finlay would be 
Lord Chief Justice. But all these shufflings do not 
materially help Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Balfour dares 
not exact a hard-and-fast pledge of Protection from his 
colleagues, and failing that he has to meet a situa- 
tion under which all the brains of his party are 
deserting him and probably a majority of the 
Unionist Party in Parliament are pledging themselves 
against the taxation of food. Therefore, no sooner 
does Mr. Chamberlain break down one barrier than 
another rises in its place. He loses steadily in the 
Press, for the revolt of the Spectator, the Standard, 
the Glasgow Herald, and the Aberdeen Free Press isa 
more serious matter than Sir James Joicey’s high- 
souled sale of the Mewcast/e Leader or some new turn 


of mindless flightiness in the Dazly Mail. 
» * * * * 


Nor can the Unionist organisations help him. The 
funds are under the control of the Duke of Devonshire, 
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and he has vetoed the diversion of a_ single 
penny to Protectionist propaganda. Noman reads the 
signs of the electoral times more astutely than Mr. 
Chamberlain, and the mildness of the Newcastle speech, 
with its child-like reversion to the mercantile theory 
of trade, is a testimony to the discomfiture of this 
valiant but unbalanced personality. Most discouraging 
of all is the coldness of the colonies. What Mr. 
Chamberlain could have expected from Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier I do not know, or what further progress in the 
scheme of preferences he deemed possible after the 
banging of the door at the Colonial Conference. 
Certain it is that, beyond a few idle compliments, every 
serious development of Chamberlainism has been 
sharply countered, most of all in Canada. Some tight 
corners are before us; but, on the whole, the battle 
has gone so decidedly for Free Trade that we can all 
afford to await with confidence the moment when the 
country obeys the call of its most experienced leaders 
and swings steadily back toits appointed course. Some 
conquests Mr. Chamberlain may be expected to make. 
Newcastle is said to be Protectionist, and Bristol, and 
Sheffield ; and even Bradford is spoken of as shaken. 
But for the most part these centres are Tory strong- 
holds, and their leaning to Protection only means that 
here and there the party will holdits own. On the other 
hand, one hears triumphant accounts of Scotland— 
Edinburgh will probably return four Liberals at the 
next election—of rural England, of Lancashire, and of 
Yorkshire, and also of much steady, quiet opposition 
to the new propaganda from Unionists of great indivi- 
dual weight. If it were not fora certain poltroonery of 
spirit that one meets in Liberal circles here and there, 
the ‘‘ backwash” of the Imperialist movement, which 
so nearly went Protectionist, one would say that never 
did the opening of a large political campaign promise 
a surer or more satisfactory ending. 
* * * * * 

Meanwhile the difficulties of the ‘* so-called Govern- 
ment,” as Mr. Morley called it, are complicated by a new- 
old issue—that of higher education in Ireland. There 
can be no doubt of the existence of a substantial bargain 
between the Ministry and Irish Nationalism on the 
lines of a National University, based on a scheme of 
concurrent endowment of two Protestant colleges and 
one Catholic institution. The scheme is part of the 
energetic rule of Sir Anthony MacDonnell, the true 
author of the Land Act, and perhaps the most notable 
personality in Ireland, and is probably the condition of 
his further stay in Dublin Castle. Can the Government 
pass it? Will Mr. Chamberlain—an enemy on this 
point—allow them? Will the capture of a section 
of the Ulster Presbyterians or even of the Episcopalians 
prevent a wild outbreak of Orange fury, involving a fresh 
disruption of the broken ranks? What will be the 
attitude of English Church Protestantism, which has 
never liked the Education Act and does not trust Mr. 
Balfour on this question or on Church policy in general ? 
If 1am not mistaken, something worse even than the 
Protectionist schism is awaiting the Unionist Party 
—a shattering storm that may root up, in gust after 


gust, the foundations of our Parliamentary system. 
* ” * * * 


Nor does one hear very satisfactory accounts of the 
situation in Ireland. The divisions between Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Davitt on the one hand, and Mr. 
Redmond and Mr. O'Brien on the other, as to 


the character and working of the Land Act are much 
more profouad than they appeared to be last Session, 
and they obtain very candid expression in the 
Nationalist newspapers and on the plaiform. For 
the present Mr. O’Brien holds the situation. He has 
declared for settlement,, and in a week or 
so he takes personal command of an_ enlarged 
edition of the Zrish People, intending to make it an 
organ of the new policy of reconciliation. Against this 
powerful movement some factors of consequence have 
arisen. The most serious is the price at which land is 
changing hands under the Act. Twenty-five years, 
plus a bonus, seems pretty high. But even these terms 
do not content many of the landlords. I hear of 
instances in Ulster where they are holding out for 
thirty-one and thirty-two years’ purchase, and if these 
storm centres be multiplied the Act may prove to be 
no settlement, but rather a new obstacle to 
social order. Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon stand 
for seventeen and eighteen years’ purchase, and 
the Parliamentary party is divided between this 
view of land values and that virtually accepted by 
Mr. Redmond. And Mer. Chamberlain’s policy brings 
in anew element of complication, for it encourages the 
landlords to hold on in the hope of a further inflation of 
values. Altogether a difficult situation. 
* * * * * 

I see that a statement has been made in Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s interest, saying that he was in favour of an early 
despatch of forces to South Africa in the summer of 1899, 
but that Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman refused. The 
facts as to this incident make things rather worse for 
Mr. Chamberlain. It is true, I believe, that he did sug- 
gest to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman the despatch of 
10,009 men to South Africa, stating emphatically that 
the only object was ‘“‘ bluff” and that there was 
no danger of war. Sir Henry promised to 
communicate this curious suggestion to his colleagues, 
but asked Mr. Chamberlain what he would do if 
‘‘ bluff” failed and the Boers went over the border. 
His colleagues unanimously decided against the pro- 
posal on the ground of the inadequacy of the force and 
the danger underlying the whole idea. Of course, if 
the expedition had gone out it would have gone to 
destruction, as the issue of the war sufficiently 


showed. 
* = * a *. 


Neither Mr. Chamberlain nor his son makes the 
treatment of the Free Trade members of the Cabinet 
look any better. Mr. Chamberlain says that he stated 
at the Cabinet of September 14 that he would resign 
unless the Cabinet went in for preferences; and Mr. 
Austen simply adds his confirmation of the statement. 
That is beyond question, and it is entirely confirmed 
by Mr. Ritchie, who, however, adds the important 
qualification that the Cabinet murmured a negative, 
and that he then understood that there would be 
no resignation and that the policy of preferences 
was still open. But the worst of it is that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s statement shows him, on his own 
confession, to have played with the Prime Minister 
a deliberate game of mystifying his colleagues. For 
all the time he was saying that he feared he would 
have to resign if preferences were not adopted he had 
resigned, and had advised Mr. Balfour, as a mere matter 
of tactics, to drop preferences for the moment. So far 
from the charges against Mr. Balfour’s personal honour 
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having been dispelled, they stand out in uglier shape 
than ever. And, by the way, who gave Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Onslow leave to give to the 
public their versions of what occurred under the seal of 
the Cabinet ? The resigning Ministers on both sides 
doubtless had the King’s permission to speak. But it 
is incredible that these other gentlemen had any such 
authority. The whole affair is a scandal of the first 
magnitude, and the peculiar laxity of the offenders 
supplies fresh evidence of Mr. Balfour’s unfitness to 
conduct the business of Government. 
ao * * * * 

I believe that Lord Esher was offered the Secre- 

taryship of War, and that he declined it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

PHE OVERPRAISING OF ENGLAND. 

To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—In a recent Speaker “ Oxoniensis ” utters a pro- 
test against “ The Belittling of England,” and cites certain 

examples wherein it is shown that observations have beeu 
made by Lord Rosebery, Sir Thomas Lipton, and other 
great men calculated to give the foreigner, and _particu- 
larly the United States man, a false idea of our national 
and individual character and resources. May it not be 
that the law of averages demands some smiting of our 
breasts in the market place, some utterance of our short- 
comings, to balance the excessive conceit in our own 
selves and in our performances, of which at least a thou- 
sand utterances find expression to one of self-depreciation ? 
For one man who says aught implying that England is on 
the down grade in any single respect, many thousands are 
for ever declaring that we are the salt of the earth, that 
we are political geniuses, that we possess a faculty of over- 
rule beyond the seas to which no other people may lay 
claim. The 7'imes, in one of its leading articles, contains 
an example of what I mean. 

The prolonged piece of cock-crowing, which I quote 
hereunder, will serve to match a good deal of our implied 
backwardness in the exhortations to us of the Prince of 
Wales and others that we should “ wake up.” “ The details 
of ten years of Anglo-Indian administration,” says the 
Times, “a summary of which will be found in another 
column, are of a character which no Englishman can read 
without pride in the governing capacity of his race, or 
without satisfaction in the thought that this capacity has 
been continually exerted in promoting the happiness of 
subject peoples, in securing to them at once the blessings 
of liberty and of order, in promoting their industry and 
material prosperity, and in educating them to take a con- 
stantly increasing part in the management of their own 
municipal affairs.” It would take a long breath and ex- 
ceptional histrionic power on the part of a phenomenally 
strong man to do justice to that Cock-a-doodle-do! Even 
if it were true, it would not be seemly to so trumpet our 
own achievements. If we really have done all these things, 
the accomplishment of them will in itself be the best de- 
monstration of our abilities. But when such a passage as 
this is untrue in its main statements, it becomes a grievous 
wrong. As the Z'imes will not allow anyone to put the 
other side of our rule in India in its columns, the remarks 
go forth to all the world as a true assertion, and are 
accepted as such by those very Americans, as well as 
others, whose souls are said to be shocked at Lord Rose- 
bery and Sir Thomas Lipton speaking plainly to or of their 
lethargic fellow-countrymen. 

The great wrong involved in such a passage, coming 
from the pen of an Englishman, as that which I have cited 
is what concerns me most. I ask 7'he Speaker to allow 
me, as one who has given some little attention over a long 
tale of years to the economic conditions of India, to say 
that this rose-coloured sketch of our doings in India has no 
relation to existing fact. ‘To say that we have “ promoted 











the happiness of subject peoples” is to say that which is 
demonstrably untrue. | Nowhere is there such individual 
misery among the masses or so much depression and 
despair among the middle and upper classes as in India. 
Further, the “ material prosperity ” of the people as a whole 
has not been advanced under our rule. On the contrary, 
it has very greatly deteriorated, and the inhabitants of 
British India are now in a far more deeply poverty-stricken 
condition than they were—I will not say in pre-British days, 
but so recently as twenty years ago. ‘The average annual 
income is to-day litthe more than half the amount it was 
officially stated to be twenty years ago. Consider for a 
moment what the fiscal disturbers in England would say if 
they had such a condition of affairs to deal with in their 
present manufactured agitation instead of that great pros- 
perity which Mr. Balfour, in his pamphlet, is bound to 
concede. The income of British India has decreased by 
one-half in twenty years; nevertheless the Z'7mes rejoices 
over “the governing capacity of our race” and the “ mate- 
rial prosperity” of the Indian people! 

Again, we boast of the beneficence of our rule in 
India. Yet the “ Statistical Abstract for British India” 
(India Office publication) shows that, if existence were as 
favourable in India as it is in England—-which it might well 
be, might even be better, seeing that all but a very small 
proportion of Indian people live in small villages : 

In 1891 1,990,000 Indians would not have died. 


iP 1892 2,900,000 ” bh] ” ” ” 
» 1893 1,500,000 ,, os ” " ” 
” 1894 3,000,000 ” ” ” ” ”” 
» 1895 2,000,000 _,, ” °9 ” ” 
” 1 896 2, 500,000 ” ” ” ” ” 
” 1897 3,500,000 ” ” ” ” ” 
” 1898 1,500,000 ” ” ” ” ” 
” 1 899 2,200,000 ” ” ih ” ” 
» 900 4,100,000 ” ” ” ” ” 


Total 25,100,000 

Probably “ Oxoniensis” will agree that in the pre- 
sence of such a terrible and humiliating state of things— 
humiliating to us as rulers; terrible to those who suffer, 
for, to every death from starvation, there must be twenty 
people in sore need —a little pessimism would not be out 
of place even if the expression of it led a foreigner to 
blaspheme the great name of Britain. 

The most grievous part of the matter is that this 
suffering in India is needless, might be avoided, and is the 
direct and necessary consequence of our system of rule. Sir 
William Wedderburn, Mr. Vaughan Nash, and others 
have, in some measure, in the columns ot Z'he Speaker 
shown how this is the case.—Yours, &c., 

WiLL1AM Dicey. 

Hampstead. 


MACEDONIA. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,--What ages ago it seems since, a student at 
Leipzig in the early eighties, I was visited by a young 
Greek and a young Italian who had rooms on the same 
stair! They begged to lay, as they said, their homage at 
my feet as the first Englishman they had met. I did the 
best I could with our British shyness and not very voluble 
German, and the too feudal relations soon melted in a 
delightful friendship. | When I left at the end of the 
semester they presented me, the one with a copy of Byron, 
the other with a copy of Shelley. That was how I dis- 
covered the greatness of England and the glory of the 
British Empire, not needing to wait for the vulgarising banjo 
of Kipling and the barbaric tom-tom of Chamberlain. And 
now we have murdered two free nations; now while the 
blood-soaked, tear-drenched ogre, the throned assassin, 
Abdul the Damned, is throttling Macedonia, we play the 
recreant to our solemn obligations and “ sleep a base sleep 
beside our idle spear.” When will the hideous nightmare 
end? When shall we be a free people again? When 
shall I be able to look at my two books and their inscrip- 
tion without feeling sick at heart ?—Yours, &c., 

Scor. 
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SIR ROBERT WALPOLE AND FREE TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—May I draw your attention to the following 
extract from Green’s History of the English People, which 
seems to show that Sir Robert Walpole, the great Whig 
financier (1676-1745), was in favour of Free Trade: 

“He [Walpole] was far indeed from discerning the 
powers which later statesmen have shown to exist in a sound 
finance, powers of producing both national development 
and international amity ; but he had the sense to see, what 
no Minister till then had seen, that the only help a states 
man can give to industry or commerce is to remove all 
obstacles in the way of their natural growth, and that 
beyond this the best course he can take in presence of a 
great increase in national energy and national wealth is to 
look quietly on and to let it alone. At the outset of his 
rule he declared in a speech from the Throne that nothing 
would more conduce to the extension of commerce ‘ than 
to make the exportation of our own and the importation of 
the commodities used in the manufacturing of them as 
practicable and easy as may be.’” Green, Vol. IV., 138. 
Yours, &c., 

% 

Primrose Club. 


CIRCASSIAN SONG. 
(From Lermontov.) 
N our hills the girls are plenty : 
Starry night is in their eyes. 
Live with them—the choice may tempt ye ; 
Freedom still’s the better prize. 
O be not so rash, my lad! 
Harkee, do not wed! 
Better keep your cash, my lad, 
And buy a horse instead! 


He that has the mind to marry 
Takes the worser part, say I. 
Off to fight the Russ? ‘‘ No hurry!” 
Why? Because the wife will cry ! 
O be not so rash, my lad / 
Harkee, do not wed ! 
Better kecp your cash, my lad, 
And buy a horse instead ! 


An honest horse, he never changes ; 
He will go thro’ flood and flame ; 
Like a wind the steppe he ranges ; 
Far and near with him’s the same. 
O be not so rash, my lad! 
Harkee, do not wed / 
Better keep your cash, my lad, 
snd buy a horse instead! 
J. S. Puituimore. 





ROMANCIA. 
(SUGGESTED BY THE TALES OF WILLIAM Morais.) 
LAND of gracious airs and fragrant ways, 
Of strong-souled men and women tender-eyed, 
Of human hopes and fears love beautified ; 
A land oft limned in fancy’s golden haze, 
And dimly shadowed forth to longing gaze 
In the quiet solitudes of even-tide ; 
A clime where fretting cares no longer bide, 
Of restful nights and heart-inspiring days ; 
A land of mellow woods and sunlit streams, 
Where mirth and joyous pleasaunces are rife ; 
A land of April joys and summer dreams, 
Of grateful peace from hydra-headed strife ; 
A world of truth and beauty, where one deems 
All life is love, and love alone is life. 
ARTHUR RICKETI!. 





LITERATURE. 
THE CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
DRYDEN ON MILTON. 


J HAT did John Dryden mean when, after reading 
Paradise Lost, he wrote under Milton's portrait 
the well-known verses ? 


“ Three poets in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England, dd adorn. 
The first in loftiness of thought surpass’d ; 
The next in majesty; in both the last. 
The force of nature could no further go : 
To make a third, she joined the former two.” 


Not very good lines ; and the contained thought is an 
artificiality warmed up by extravagance ; such a 
common trick that it is a desperate explanation to 
suspect Dryden of having been enthusiastic over his 
epigram rather than for the subject of it. And yet in 
his sober prose he gives the very opposite judgment : 
‘* Let Homer and Virgil (he says) contend for the prize 
of honour betwixt themselves, I am satisfied they will 
never have a third concurrent.” Which of these two 
opinions would he stand by? He is more faithful to 
the second. He says in another place: ‘‘ We must 
be children before we grédw to be men. There was 
an Ennius, and in a process of time a Lucilius anda 
Lucretius, before Virgil and Horace; even after Chaucer 
there was a Spenser, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before 
WALLER and DENHAM were in being, and our numbers 
were in their nonage till these last appeared.”” It may 
be some chronological explanation of this queer com- 
pendium that Waller and Denham’s flights antedated 
Paradise Lost, but, to say nothing of Milton’s early 
poems, what an account is this for a poet to give of 
English poetry thirty-two years after the publication of 
the great masterpiece, of which he had said the 
force of nature could no further go, &c.! Again, 
there is this, ‘‘ Neither will I justify Milton for 
his blank verse, though I may excuse’ him 
by the example of Hannibal Caro and other Italians 
who have used it: for whatever causes he alleges for 
the abolishing of rhyme, his own particular reason is 
plainly this, that rhyme was not his talent.” With 
what a bolstering of blunders will he now ‘‘ shove 
away the worthy bidden guest,” and all to make room 
for Waller and Denham ; when at another time Homer 
and Virgil must be conglomerated to match him! 
Perceive how much more, therefore, as Euclid would 
put it, is WD greater than HV. Nor can that old 
inflated panegyric fer contra count for much, when he 
cooks the same dish for the Earl of Roscommon ; 
using the identical rhyme and artifice; pray excuse 
them, and also the awkward metaphor which intrudes 
with the rhyme to Rome: 


“ The French pursued their steps ; and Britain, éas/, 
In manly sweetness a// the rest surpass'd. 
The wit of Greece, the gravity of Rome, 
Appear exalted in the British loom: 
The Muse’s empire is restored again, 
In Charles his reign, and by Roscommon’s pen,” &c. 


All these quotations exhibit what Professor Saints- 
bury calls ‘‘ the singular justice which always marked 
Dryden’s praise as well as his blame.” But my chief 
puzzle about Dryden has been to understand how, when 
he substituted ‘‘epigram” and wit in poetry for 
romance and imagination, he did not see how mon 
strously du// he was. He sinks to dulness of metre, 
dulness of rhythm, dulness of rhyme (of which he was 
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most proud), dulness of matter; a dulness gross as his 
ruinous self-conceit ; nor is it a point of disputable or 
changing taste and fashion, as some critics would 
believe ; it is broadly demonstrable. 

Dryden, for instance, considered Chaucer a child 
in versification, and wasted many hours of his life in 
putting him into ‘‘numbers”; see now what his wit 
could do. From the Knight’s Tale read this intelligent 


improvement by Dryden: 
‘* And left the pillagers, /o rapine bred, 
Without control to strip and spoil the dead. 
There ina heap of slain among the rest 
Two youthful knights they found beneath a load oppress'd 
Of slaughter’d foes, whom first to death they sent, 
The trophies of thetr strength, a bloody monument. 
Both fair and both of royal d/ood they seem'd, 
Whom kinsmen of the crown the heralds deem'd ; 
That day in equal arms they fought for fame ; 
Their swords, their shields, their surcoats were the same. 
Close by each other laid they press’d the ground, 
Their manly bosoms pierced with mary a deadly wound.” 


This really is childishly inexpert, besides being poeti- 
cally unreadable. See how fresh and masterly is 
Chaucer : 


“To ransake in the tas of bodyes dede 
Hem for to strepe of harness and of wede, 
The pillours diden business and cure, 
After the battaile and disconfiture. 
And so bifel, that in the tas they founde 
Thrugh girt with many a grevous bloody wounde 
Two youngé knights ligging by and by, 
Both in oon armés, wroght ful richély,” &c. 
How could Dryden imagine that he was improving 
Chaucer when he was stuffing in all that stodgy pad- 
ding? Nor does he keep his grammar right, for it 
would make the pillagers kill Palamon and Arcite ; nor 
could these have been lying dencath the Alexandrine 
monument of their victims, unless they had crawled in 
afterwards, like Trinculo under Caliban’s cloke. It 
is worth noting, too, how the description of the 
knights’ armour gets misplaced away from their 
identification, apparently for the sake of a useless 
rhyme-line. Dryden has also translated the Nun’s 
Priest’s Tale. There are in Chaucer’s original three 
passages which always fly to my memory when I think 
of ‘* The Cock and the Fox.” The first is his descrip- 
tion of the cock crowing : 
‘* A yerd she hadde, enclosed al aboute 
With stikkes, and a drye dich withoute, 
In which she hadde a cok, hight Chauntecleer, 
In al the land of crowing nas his peer. 
His vois was merrier than the merry orgon 
On messe-days that in the chirche gon ; 
Wel sikerer was his crowing in his logge, 
Than is a clokke, or an abbey orlogge. 
By nature knew he ech ascencioun 
Of equinoxial in thilke town; 


For whan degrees fiftene were ascended, 
Than crew he, that it might nat be amended.’ 


The second is where Chaucer prefaces his discussion 
on Free-will and Necessity, thus : 


‘* For what that God forwot must needes be, 
After the opinioun of certein clerkes.” 


The third is his ideal description of pigs running and 
squeaking in the general panic of the farm: 


‘* They ronne so hem thought hir herte breke, 
They yelleden as fiendes doon in hell.” 


How how do these old favourites appear in Dryden ? 
The first is thus: 


‘* A yard she had with pales enclosed about, 
Some high, some low, and a dry ditch without, 
Within this homestead lived w/thoud a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer : 

So hight her cock, whose singing did surpass 
The merry notes of organ at the mass. 
More certain was the crowing of the cock 
To number hours, than is an abbey clock, 
And sooner than the matin bell was rung 
He clapped his wings fon his roost, and sung.” 


All is spoilt ; and it is characteristic that crowing is 
confused with singing. The second is omitted. The 
third reads thus: 
‘* With many a deadly grunt and doleful squeak, 
Poor swine, as if their pretty hearts would break.” 

How disastrous to Dryden’s common intelligence, not 
to speak of his artistic sense, is the comparison of his 
version with that of the master whom he thought to 
improve ! 

One question more. Dryden said that Milton 
wrote in blank verse because he could not rhyme. 
‘* He hadneither the ease of it nor the graces of it; which 
is manifest in his /uveni/ia, where his rhyme is always 
constrained and forced, and comes hardly from him, at 
an age when the soul is most pliant (sw) and the 
passion of love makes almost every man a rhymer 
though not a poet.” 

The end of this well-worded paragraph is a 
quibble, which, if it be not folly, is something worse. 
If the writer was not himself blinded by jealousy, he 
wished to deceive his readers. 

Excellence in rhyme is a technical quality which 
implies study or practice; and Milton had mastered it 
early. I have found scholars thinking they knew all 
about Zycidas who had never discovered that it con- 
tains unrhymed lines ; nor will everyone at once per- 
ceive what a mastery that means. As for Dryden’s 
rhyme, it is no doubt often polished up as successfully 
as the rest of his verse; but the passages which I 
have chanced to quote show that he was content that 
it should sometimes override both grammar and sense. 
And what did he do whenhis “ soul was most pliant ” ? 
I turn to his Annus Mirabilis to discover. I find in 
the first six stanzas of it did go, did sweat, and did bear 
all used for the narrative preterite to make rhyme ; /ur, 
war, and Jong, strong, each rhyme together twice in 
these twenty-four lines; while year rhymes dear, and 
lost rhymes coast. 

I have not written this in order to run down a poet 
with whose works I am by choice unfamiliar. Certainly 
Ican say that, if all poetry had been like Dryden’s, I 

should never have felt any inclination towards it. It 
was when lately I happened to have to look into his 
volumes that these old questions recurred to me with 
some indignation for Milton ; and I thought I would 


write them down. 
RoBERT BRIDGES, 





CRABBE.* 


HIS is a piece of work done as the man of letters 

does tt, to use an Aristotelian phrase. Not merely 

is the chronology of facts careful, but also the chro- 

nology of taste and sentiment. Literary feeling and 

literary standards have naturally the prominent place 

they should have in such a series, but other phases of 

public opinion and their effect on the subject of this 
biography are duly emphasised. 

‘* In the last twenty or thirty years,” says Canon 
Ainger, ‘‘ there has been a marked revival of interest 
in Crabbe.” One rejoices to hear this on high authority, 
for it is much less than ten years since a distinguished 
man of letters told the writer of this notice that the 
public cared nothing for Crabbe and had no desire to 
read anything about him. The statement was, of 





* CrapBe. By Alfred Ainger. “English Men of Letters,” 
London: Macmillan. as. net, 
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course, rash, Crabbe’s pa/ronus being as yet unknown. 
There was always a chance that he might have the 
persuasive advocacy of the Master of the Temple. 
Those who do care to hear about Crabbe, and already 
know something, will find not a little that is new in 
this volume, though less in the way of fact than 
suggestion— that dexterous setting which, in the hands 
of an expert in letters, makes an old fact new. 

Canon Ainger’s brief summaries of Crabbe’s merits 
and defects show us that the man has been thought 
out ; and if one does not always accept his estimate as 
final, it is probably because no one who has an opinion 
worth having about a favourite author is ever quite 
satisfied with that of anyone else. These summaries 
point out deficiencies which cannot be denied by the 
poet’s warmest admirers ; but they also assert unfalter- 
ingly his poetic claims and the grounds on which they 
rest. The phrase on page 2 does this for us—‘‘a first- 
hand association with man and nature ”’—and we may 
add another near the end of the book, which adopts a 
recent classification. ‘‘ His poetry is rarely indeed 
‘literary poetry. It cannot be denied that it has 
taken its place in ‘ Poetry which is Literature.’” And 
there is this happy comment on that qualified tribute to 
Crabbe: ‘‘He said uncommon things in a common 
way.” ‘‘If,” says his biographer, ‘‘ this incongruity is 
to exist, it is on the more hopeful side. The charac- 
teristic of so much poetry of our own day is that the 
manner is uncommon, and the commonness resides in 
the matter’’—a phrase which recalls Coleridge’s stric- 
tures on his contemporaries when he is comparing 
them with the school of Cowley. 

Lastly, after an acknowledgment of Crabbe’s debt 
to Gray and Goldsmith, we are told that their treat- 
ment of the subject is not Crabbe’s—not that of the 
realist, though they are given full credit for sincerity of 
feeling. Here is the novelty: ‘‘ And if there is some- 
thing in his most Pope-like couplets that is not found 
in Pope, so there is something in his Village more 
poignant than is to be found in Goldsmith.” ‘‘ Poig- 
nant” is the vox signafa in this passage; and it sums 
up admirably the emotional effect of a poem like 
Rachel—almost the only one of the Posthumous 
Poems which Canon Ainger will allow was worth pub- 
lishing. It is, however, undeniable that this poem, 
whatever may be said of the others, has brought 
readers to Crabbe and not ‘‘ served to deter them.” 

The lack of self-criticism, of the instinct of rejection, 
is at the bottom of all Crabbe’s failures, but on page 125 
a more interesting question is discussed—the weakness 
of his self-criticism when he does attempt it. Crabbe 
had asked why he should be refused as a poet the per- 
mission to sketch character satirically when it was per- 
mitted to the author of the Can/erbury Tales—why he 
should be twitted with ‘‘ nudity of description and poetry 
without an atmosphere ” when Pope’s realism lay open 
to a similar charge. The answer to the first question is 
easy for all of us. The Canéerbury Tales are only 
possible to those who have Chaucer's recipe, and that 
was compounded of many simples, and all Crabbe’s 
botany could only provide him with one or two of them. 
The answer to the second is given most convincingly by 
a single quotation. We are asked to compare Crabbe’s 
card-party in the Borough with this couplet : 


** See how the world its veterans rewards ! 
A youth of frolics, an old age of cards.” 


‘There is more of the essence of poetry in these 
two lines,” says Canon Ainger with a welcome accent of 
authority, ‘‘ than in all Crabbe’s description.” 

Does any captious Miss Betsy Trotwood say 
‘“* Why poetry”? One might as well ask why “ Not 
wisely but too well” is not merely poetry but high 
poetry. Pope will continue to be a poet of rank gene- 
rations after his critics are dead and buried just because 
he knew, as very few have come near knowing, that 
brevity is the soul of wit ; not wit in its limited modern 


sense, but in a sense in which Bacon says that poets 
make men witty—make them, that is, alive to the force 
of words from which you can take nothing and to 
which you can add nothing. For such concentration 
is of the essence of that ‘‘ sting which prose neither 
has nor can have.” 

There is much in this volume about Crabbe the 
story-teller, and we are reminded that his claim on his 
generation seemed to be that of a new story-teller as 
well as anew poet. Could Crabbe have written prose 
fiction? So/vitur ambulando. Even Mrs. Crabbe re- 
jected what he submitted to her. Canon Ainger decides 
that he had not the necessary lightness of hand, and 
that dialogue would have been beyond him. We need 
not demur to this judgment, though there is lively dia- 
logue in Zhe Frank Courtship, an established favourite, 
which is here treated most handsomely, though not 
more handsomely than it deserves. 

It is undoubtedly the appearance of the modern 
novelist as well as the rise of loftier poetry that explains 
much of the disfavour and depreciation that overtook 
Crabbe. (It is most cheering, by the way, to find George 
Eliot, who of late has fallen on evil days, here accepted 
as a classic.) One cannot help wondering in this con- 
nection why one of the two great novelists of Crabbe’s 
day—one personally unknown to him—‘‘ hada fancy, if 
she ever married, to be Mrs. Crabbe.” Certainly Jane 
Austen was no humanitarian, and must have been more, 
not less, repelled than her contemporaries by Crabbe’s 
scenes of misery and squalor. The Zales of the Hall 
would, of course, have been more to her taste, but 
there is noneexcept Zhe Frank Courtship which sug- 
gests her peculiar atmosphere—the comfort that pro- 
vokes humour and the gaiety that lends itself to satire. 
If it was not this tale that suggested to her an exten- 
sion of mutual sympathies, it is not easy to find 
another. 

One of the novelties in this volume is the chapter 
which deals with Sir Eustace Grey—a very remarkable 
poem, which one is glad to see quoted at so much 
length, though perhaps it is not quite so unknown as 
Canon Ainger thinks. Many of those who, from 
necessity rather than choice, have from early years been 
familiar with that delightful anthology, the Foliorum 
S7/vula—now, it is true, a sadly reduced company— 
must have been arrested by such a “‘ vision of frenzy ” 
as this: 

‘* Those fiends upon a shaking fen 
Fixed me in dark tempestuous night. 
There never tred the foot of men, 
There flocked the fowl in wintry flight. 
There danced the moon’s deceitful light, 
Above the pool where sedges grow. 
And when the morning sua shone bright 
It shone upon a field of snow.” 
Crabbe breaks away here from his heroic couplet 
and his poetic diction in a manner so startling 
that his biographer feels compelled elaborately to 
support the suggestion of Fitzgerald that this 
‘‘dream-scenery ” was ‘‘ probably influenced by opium 
[it had been recommended for attacks of vertigo| for 
better or worse.” Canon Ainger compares the cases of 
Coleridge and De Quincey and the way their imagina- 
tion was affected by opium, and concludes that “ the 
framework of Crabbe’s stanza [the lines are knit together 
sonnet-fashion by the device of interlacing the rhymes] 
was devised by him for the utilisation of his opium 
dreams.” In any case the opium was not an unmixed evil 
(Crabbe’s son says it was ‘‘ only salutary”), for it seems 
to have forced on the dreamer a knowledge of powers 
which neither he nor anyone else had ever suspected. 

On p. 25 is quoted the passage from the diary 
which gives us the first intimation of Crabbe’s con- 
sciously possessing the power which has secured him 
his place in literature : ‘‘I have written three or four 
stanzas that so far touched me in the reading them as 
to take off the consideration that they were things of 
my own fancy.” That is better and truer than anything 
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anyone else can say about Crabbe. His best characters, 
his best scenes and scenery, appeal to us just in that 
way, and the triumph is just that described by 
Macaulay: ‘‘The inventions of one man seem the 
recollections of another.” Observation alone will not 
make a poet. There must be ‘‘ recollected love,” or at 
least interest. And if there was ‘‘not much blue sky 
in the Borough ” (p. 118), we probably have, as Talley- 
rand said, ‘‘all there was.” It surely is too much to 
say that Crabbe as an observer of human faces was 
mainly arrested by ‘‘ vicious records and hopeless out- 
looks,” or (with Jeffrey) that he “/reguently lapsed into 
di-gusting representations.” That the habit of his mind 
was scientific, that he had a passion for analysis, is 
doubtless true; but it was something more than 
analysis which suggested the Felon’s chronicling the 
‘‘linnet’s bed” or ‘‘the blossom where the wild bees 
hum,” or the labourer’s wintry day, when he is 
‘‘mending the broken hedge with icy thorn.” If 
he is prone to dwell on things ugly and_ things 
sad together, that is because ‘‘ the cold charities of 
man to man” are ugly, and to tell that in season and 
out of season to a generation which scarcely knew 
they were cold seemed little less than a duty. Grim 
humour, however, is not ugliness, and ‘‘ the Widow 
Goe ” presents that side of Crabbe so well that we 
wish room had been made for her. 

There is abundant proof in this volume that 
Crabbe has been unduly neglected, and the biographer 
does not conceal his opinion that not even what 
Goldsmith calls the ‘‘humiliating power of bad 
verse” is so prominent as to exclude him from the 
society of the pi va/es, though, naturally, he must 
not be attended by ‘‘footman Daniel.” But Crabbe’s 
patronus, though his faith in his client is beyond 
question, concedes, perhaps a little more than is neces- 
sary occasionally, to what we may call the a priort 
prejudice against Crabbe. One would like to have had 
this passage from the diary set beside those grotesque 
prefaces. It moves one more than the letters to Burke, 
and even raises the question of the novelist again : 
‘I’m dull and heavy, nor can I go on with my work. 
The head and heart are like children praised for their 
good behaviour. They overact themselves : and so is 
the case with me. Oh, Sally, how I want you!” If 
that had come in a letter of Cowper’s to Lady Hesketh 
how many would now have been familiar with it! One 
does not know why Crabbe’s mottoes were ‘‘ perhaps a 
little ostentatious ”(p. 6). In his son’s Memozvr (vol. i. 
p. 157) we are told that he ‘‘had made himself a very 
respectable Latin scholar, and that his strong partiality 
for Latin poetry continued to the last.” Crabbe had 
many weaknesses, but posing was not one of them. 
There is also another thing in the Memovr (p. 201) 
which is worth quoting. Canon Ainger has spoken 
with true sympathy of Crabbe’s devotion during his 
wife’s illness, but ‘‘ the exclamation so often on her 
lips, ‘What a father you have!’” is her son’s more 
moving testimony. After this one can afford to neglect 
the over-polite attentions to ladies which amused his 
friends. Crabbe the man and Crabbe the poet will 
always deserve an honoured place among those men 
and poets who have loved much; and one would be 
very sorry to miss any part of that tenderness which 
encircles Rachel, Ruth, and Phebe Dawson, in order to 
make room for brighter scenes. Canon Ainger shows 
how even a poem written with a purpose does not 
spoil Crabbe’s hand. What could one say more telling 
of the poverty of the clergy than this : 


“Whom Study beckons from the Ills of Life, 
And they trom Study”? 


What a motto it would make (Crabbe, one freely 
grants Canon Ainger, could not have bettered it with a 
Latin one) for the famous chapter in the Last 
Chronicle of Barset, though it reverses Crabbe’s 
order! Was not Mr. Crawley beckoned from Study by 


the Ills of Life (Mr. Thumble) ; and having routed Mr. 
Thumble and his Bishop horse and foot, did not Study 
beckon him back in the memorable words: ‘* Where 
is Jane? Tell her I am ready to commence (fhe 
Seven Against Thebes with her’? But one might go 
on indefinitely quoting favourite lines. Canon Ainger 
metes out to Crabbe a justice which even Fitzgerald 
overlooked when he says that he cannot be abridged 
and that the ‘‘ soaking process” cannot be dispensed 
with. 

We count over all our grievances, the flat lines, 
the grotesque lines (there are more than Canon Ainger 
thinks, one fears), the humbling veracities, the slow 
movement, the monotonous metre—and then there 
comes that something, perhaps in some particular line, 
perhaps in the gathering force of Crabbe’s loving 
minuteness and unerring observation, which recovers 
for us his old homo sum note, and faith is once 
more where it was. Crabbe has himself said of 
something else what may be here said of his 
poetry and our faith in it—for that faith 

‘* Breaks on the sameness of the place and gives 
The doubtful heart conviction that it lives.” 





MICHAEL ANGELO’S IDEAS ABOUT ART. 


R. HOLROYD has printed as an appendix to his 
excellent book on Michael Angelo* three dia- 

logues on painting, composed by D’Ollanda, a Portu- 
guese artist who was in Rome in 1538. Michael Angelo 
was one of the speakers in these dialogues, and there is 
no reason to doubt that they really took place and that 
D’Ollanda wrote down correctly what was said, adding 
perhaps a little fluency and balance to the sentences. 
The opinions expressed by Michael Angelo are like 
those attributed to him elsewhere, and though they 
may seem somewhat vague and general, they are worth 
careful study, since they may help us to understand how 
the greatest artist of the modern world regarded his art. 
Now and again he speaks as a modern artist might 
speak. Talking, for instance, of the prices of pictures he 
says: ‘I hold that to be of very little value which has 
been painted in many years by a person who does not 
know how to paint, for works ought not to be esteemed 
because of the amount of time employed and lost in the 
labour, but because of the merit of the knowledge and 
the hand which did them.” Mr. Whistler might have 
said this, though he would have said ii more epigra- 
matically, and, indeed, has done so. But asa rule the 
sentiments of Michael Angelo would seem strangely 
remote and beside the point to the best of our 
modern painters, and, if they had not his authority, 
would be condemned as the vapourings of a fantastic 
amateur with no practical knowledge of his subject. 
Here is asentence, for instance, that Mr. Whistler could 
not have approved: ‘‘ In order to imitate the venerable 
image of Our Lord it is not sufficient merely to be a 
great master in painting and very wise, but I think 
that it is necessary for the painter to be very good in 
his mode of life, or even, if such were possible, a saint, 
so that the Holy Spirit may inspire his intellect.” And 
here is another that should be read with it, as each 
throws light on the other. ‘‘ There is nothing more 
noble or devout, for with wise persons nothing causes 
devotion to be remembered or to arise,more than the diffi- 
culty of the perfection which unites itself with and joins 
God ; because good painting is nothing else but a copy 
of the perfections of God and a reminder of His paint- 
ing.” These words would surely have meant nothing 
to the great Velasquez or to the line of modern artists 
he has inspired, and the modern reader may be inclined 
to dismiss them as a piece of conventional piety. If 
he does he will make a great mistake. They were 


* MICHAEL ANGELO BUONARROTI. By Charles Holroyd. 
London: Duckworth and Co. 
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profound convictions to Michael Angelo and to many of 
the great artists of his youth ; and it was in an age of 
such convictions that an art flourished which we now 
regard with wondering despair. ‘‘ They were the 
giant race before the flood.” We may do brilliant things 
now, but the secrets of the art of San Lorenzo and the 
Sistine Chapel are lost to us. Our best artists differ from 
Velasquez only in degree. They differ from Michael 
Angelo, from Lionardo, from Tintoret, in kind. The 
visible world was not everything to Michael Angelo, 
nor did it supply all the materials of his art. He was 
a Platonist. That is proved by the one sentence 
‘good painting is nothing else but a copy of the 
perfections of God and a reminder of His painting.” 
And many of his sonnets also prove it. He looked for 
a unity and significance in things beyond what he could 
find in reality. So, it will be answered, did Mr. 
Whistler. Here is a passage, indeed, on the neces- 
sity of selection, that Mr. Whistler might have written : 
** They paint in Flanders, only to deceive the external eye, 
things that gladden you, and of which you cannot speak 
ill, and saints and prophets. Their painting is 
of stuffs, bricks and mortar, the grass of the fields, 
the shadows of trees and bridges and rivers, which 
they call landscapes, and little figures here and there ; 
and all this, though it may appear good to some eyes, 
is in truth done without symmetry or proportion, without 
care in selecting or rejecting.”’ Both artists, therefore, 
were for selection, but their principles of selection were 
different. Mr. Whistler preached that the painter 
should pick and choose from Nature, but he preached 
also that he should have nothing in his mind while he 
did so except the coloured arrangement of his picture. 
His eye was to be the judge and supreme arbiter of 
everything. Ideas, poetic or moral, could not be 
expressed in paint, and were a mere distraction 
to the artist. But it was the poetic or moral 
idea which controlled the selection in all the 
greatest works of Michael Angelo, and we cannot doubt 
if we look at them that the idea brought him inspira- 
tion. You have only to compare the Madonna and 
Child in San Lorenzo with the beautiful Greek bronze 
in the Museum at Florence, known as the Idolino, to 
see the difference between the two points of view put 
into practice. The Idolino is all that could be done by 
an artist who made the most harmonious and exquisite 
selection among the beauties of reality, and if you 
choose you may prefer its simple perfection to the 
struggling power of the Madonna. That is neither 
here nor there. The point is that Michael Angelo’s 
aim was quite different from that of the artist 
of the Idolino, who only wished to represent a 
perfectly beautiful youth. Michael Angelo had an idea 
in his mind, the idea of maternity. As a Platonist he 
would have said that idea was an inspiration to him 
from God, and that neither a representation of an 
actual mother and child nor a selection of beauties, if 
beauty alone were the end of that selection, could 
express it. It must be expressed by the image of an 
actual mother and child, for as a sculptor he expressed 
his ideas through the forms of material things. But it 
was the idea of maternity, enabling him to choose all 
the essential qualities of maternity from the mothers 
he saw about the world, that impelled him to create a 
figure of maternity all compact. There are also, of 
course, all what you may call the abstract qualities 
of art in that figure. It composes magnificently 
from every point of view. The draperies are dis- 
posed and the limbs modelled with triumphant 
science ; and the marble is so worked that shadows 
fall on the Virgin’s head and brow, not bleakly and 
sharply, as they are apt to fall upon marble, but with 
the mystery and softness of the shadows of clouds cast 
upon a distant peak of snow. But you only notice 
these things as an afterthought. At first and for long 
afterwards you see nothing but a great image of 
maternity ; the child twisting himself round to suck 


with all the passion of a lamb at the teat ; the mother 
in a kind of tender trance seeming to surrender all her 
being to his necessity. Yet there is something fierce 
in her tenderness as if she were a lioness with her cub ; 
and you feel that the enormous power now given to 
the satisfaction of his wants could be turned in a 
moment to his defence if there were need of it. 

It is the idea, triumphantly expressed, that makes 
the statue a great work of art different in kind from 
what the best of modern artists even aim at. Gazing 
upon this Madonna we can understand how pro- 
foundly Michael Angelo meant that hard saying about 
the need for a painter to be a good man if he is to 
imitate the venerable image of Christ. The idea of 
Godhead, he would have said, could not exist in the 
mind of an evil-doer. And an artist who has to 
paint noble things must be inspired with noble 
thoughts. This may sound like a commonplace of 
sentimental untruth, but even the modern artist will 
admit that all of a man’s nature expresses itself in his 
art. If there is any vulgarity in him it will betray 
itself most in the most exalted subject. It is easier to 
be vulgar in an entombment than in a cattle piece. 
This is the reason, perhaps, why great artists are often 
shy of poetic subjects. They have taste enough to see 
where they fail. Even the great Velasquez was apt to 
be dull when he painted the Virgin—dull not merely to 
the sentimentalist but also to the artist, for the Virgin 
meant nothing to him, while the men and women about 
him meant a great deal. He was more interested in 
character and in the appearance of the visible 
world than in the great forces and emotions of 
man’s nature. Michael Angelo was interested rather 
in the forces and emotions, and he did what we are often 
told now is impossible. He expressed them in the 
naked forms of men. Mr. Ruskin has reproached him 
for neglecting the expressions of his faces. Rather 
he should be praised for making every part of his 
figures so expressive that faces lose the importance 
a lesser artist would give them. Is the face of 
the new-created Adam inexpressive? It is filled with 
the wonder of dawning life and power ; but so is his 
whole posture and each of his mighty limbs. Such 
figures were the shapes in which Michael Angelo’s 
thought clothed itself just as Beethoven’s thought took 
shape in music, and he would have laughed to be told 
that his symphonies were mere arrangements in sound. 
It follows as a natural consequence of his other 
opinions that Michael Angelo valued subject in art 
according to its capacity for expressing great ideas. 
‘* That this will be the most noble and perfect in the 
works of painting, which in itself reproduces the thing 
which is most noble.” The bodies of men were to him 
the noblest objects in the world, and therefore he chose 
them to express his noblest ideas. That he succeeded 
in doing thisis the miracle and mystery of his art. Itis 
hard enough for a modern artist to paint a naked body 
accurately without pouring his dreams and passions 
into it. Michael Angelo did that, and it seemed to him 
the one thing worth doing in art. He was a heretic by 
our modern doctrines, but his heresies produced the 
figures of San Lorenzo and the Athletes of the Sistine 
Chapel. 





RISE AND FALL OF THE ANABAPTISTS. 
RisE AND FALL OF THE ANABAPTISTS. By E. Belfort Bax. Lon- 
don: Swan Sonnenschein and Co., Limited. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1903. 
Tuts volume is the third part of Mr. Belfort Bax’s work on 
the social side of the Reformation in Germany. 

If we must have one-sided interpretations of history, it 
is as well that we should have all the sides in turn—and by 
“ one-sided ” is meant not the espousal of the cause of one 
party in a struggle, but the ascription of any movement to 
one set of causes. The present hour is favourable to the 
economic interpretation, and in view of the character of 
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Mr. Bax’s previous writings, it will cause no surprise to find 
full justice done to the economic motives which inspired 
the various movements connected with the Protestant Re- 
formation. If ambition and the love of power often deter- 
mined the attitude taken up by rulers towards the Reforma- 
tion, motives not more religious, such as material want and 
the desire for secular freedom, were at work in the minds 
of the ruled. So far as wa can judge, Mr. Bax does not 
overstate the exact force of economic influences ; perhaps 
his general sympathy with democratic tendencies has kept 
steadily before him the importance of purely political con- 
siderations. In the earlier part of his work he traces the 
rise of the Anabaptists in Switzerland, and particularly their 
collision with Zwinglians in Ziirich. Mr. Bax does not in- 
veigh violently against Zwingli for his part in suppressing 
the Anabaptists, but on the other hand he hardly reaches 
that impartiality which might be attained by considering 
for a while Zwingli’s point of view and his difficulties. 
Zwingli was trying to conduct the Swiss Reformation on 
orderly lines ; and it was embarrassing for his cause if the 
Romanists could fasten on it complicity with some of the 
wilder excesses of the Anabaptists; moreover, he was not 
one of those who are always ready to appeal to the secular 
arm to solve religious difficulties. Indeed, like Gamaliel, 
he had realised the unwelcome effects of a policy 
of persecution. So far as his differences with the 
Anabaptists formed the subject of peaceful discus- 
sion, infant baptism was the chief topic. Zwingli 
thought that the Anabaptists had fixed on rebap- 
tism chiefly as a pretext for founding a fresh Church 
and that it had become merely what we call a shibboleth. 
Here, perhaps, he did them an injustice, for Mr. Bax shows 
that their contempt for infant baptism flows as a logical 
consequence from their belief in the “inner light” and 
the right of private judgment. Infant baptism implied the 
right of a hierarchy to exercise authority to admit an un- 
conscious being to membership of the Church.” ‘The whole 
act was in their eyes meaningless, because the child was 
not sufficiently developed to have religious experiences. 
Ths disputes were not, however, to be settled by debate, 
but by force. Thomas Miinzer, who had come from Saxony 
after Luther had put down the local Anabaptist movement, 
stirred up other leaders of the brotherhood in Switzerland, 
who in turn were driven out or otherwise silenced by the 
Reformers. Mr. Bax says: 

“The persecutions throughout the Swiss cantons con- 
tinued during 1526 and 1527. . . . it had the effect of 
the dispersal of the leading spirits far and wide throughout 
Southern Germany. During 1525, with the exception of 
Waldshut and a few places on the immediate confines of 
the Swiss territories, the movement had remained essen- 
tially local and Swiss. But in the spring of 1526 we already 
see signs of considerable Anabaptist activity in the southern 
provinces of the empire.” 


Bavaria, ‘Tyrol, and the Rhine provinces were visited 
by these scattered missionaries ; as the community was dis- 
persed so their doctrines were modified : 

‘The movement, in its inception purely religious, took on 
an increasingly political colour. The purely voluntary 
communism in imitation of the supposed institutions of the 
early Christians, which the Ziirich brethren had instituted 
among themselves, became more and more raised to the 
position of a cardinal principle, whilst the non-resistance 
doctrine in certain quarters began to fall into the back- 
ground.” 

Accordingly Mr. Belfort Bax next traces the fortunes 
of the movement in Southern Germany and Austria—for 
the persecution in Switzerland had the usual effect of 
spreading the proscribed doctrines—and then along the 
Rhine. For a while Strasburg was the headquarters of the 
sect and the city seemed to be marked out for their New 
Jerusalem. The banishment of one of their leaders, how- 
ever, showed that they were not welcome, and going further 
north they found a suitable soil in Miinster, in Westphalia, 
a town already well shaken by the distractions of the 
Reformation. 

There were so mavy Anabaptist immigrants that at 
last they were strong enough to seize the city, from which 
many of the ulder and more substantial burghers withdrew ; 





for their training had not adapted them for accepting the 
literal Christianity of the Anabaptists, marked by unworldly 
simplicity and collectivism. ‘lhe greater part of Mr. Bel- 
fort Bax’s book then becomes an account of the efforts of 
the constituted authorities, especially the warlike Bishop 
of Miinster, to retake the city, which was not accomplished 
till after a long and grievous siege. Mr. Belfort Bax from 
time to time inveighs with great bitterness against the 
partiality of class historians, who have been ready to give 
expression to their shocked feelings of humanity at the 
summary acts to which the Anabaptists were often driven 
during this siege, though they have related without a sign 
of disapproval the wholesale “ executions” conducted by 
the “ party of order” and “ saviours of society ” for reasons 
of State and in cold blood. Still, on his own showing, and 
after all allowances have bee made for their stern necessity 
and their situation in a besieged town, wherein betrayers 
might be lurking, it makes a sad story, and in giving up 
the doctrine of non-resistance they had been led to do 
many things not originally contemplated by this abandon- 
ment. 

The polygamy instituted by them during the siege was 
at once twisted against them by their detractors. As Mr. 
Belfort Bax reminds us, it only meant in the case of a great 
number of the elder women that they should have a recog 
nised male protector; but it was remembered that in their 
early days they had included in their ranks some false 
brethren, who, from the outset, had merely joined them in 
order that their liberty might be turned into licence. 

Certain Anabaptists found their way to England, and 
Mr. Bax points out the possibility that they exercised some 
influence on the Quakers, who arose at a later period. It 
may be, but the return to primitive Christianity, which was 
the common feature of both movements, seem to rise spon- 
taneously at different times and places in the hearts of men 
who have no point of contact. We note in passing that 
Mr. Bax is unnecessarily vituperative in speaking of 
Melanchthon. 





HERBS AND SHRUBs. 


Tue Book or Herss. By Lady Rosalind Northcote. London: 

John Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 

THE Book or Surups. By George Gordon. London: 

John Lane. as. 6d. net. 

The Book of Herbs is not a practical handbook, like must 
of this series, though it contains a chapter on the culture 
of herbs; nor is it one of those works, lately become so 
fashionable, which, while professing to be about “ Garden- 
ing,” are really about nothing at all. The writer is an 
enthusiast for her subject, but proves it, not by louse and 
irrelevant chatter, but by a mass of interesting facts and 
apt quotations which she must have been at great pains 
to collect. 

At the outset she wisely refuses to define a herb. Cer- 
-ainly, however well you may profess to know a herb when 
you see it, you will find it difficult to say exactly how it 
differs from other plants that no one would call herbs. 
Some herbs are good to eat, some to smell, and some heal 
diseases, or are supposed to do so. But other plants have 
these qualities without being herbs. So that one can only 
say that a herb is a vegetable, and that to be called one is 
a kind of dignity to which a plant attains only by a kind 
of general consent after a long career of usefulness. ‘There 
is something historical and legendary about the name. One 
can hardly conceive of a new herb; and now that the old 
childish belief in their healing power is passing or passed 
away, it seems unlikely that any more plants, however 
familiar they may become, will be admitted to the order. 
It is of such beliefs and of the magical properties herbs 
were once supposed to possess, of their supposed affinities 
and enmities, and of their real uses, that Lady Rosalind 
Northcote writes. Magic and medicine were never far 
apart from our ancestors, and though the reputation of some 
herbs was founded on sound experience, others were most 
fantastically used and reputed. For instance, herbs were 
supposed to have signatures or outward marks from which 
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their uses could be learnt. Thus the Bugloss by its 


speckled stalks showed itself to be an antidote for snake’s 
bite. Astrology also had a part in the lore of herbs. They 
were all “ dedicated ” to particular planets, and as the diffe- 
rent planets influenced different parts of the body, so did 
the herbs dedicated to them. Herbs are dedicated to the 
sun and moon according to their colours, and the ugliest fell 
to that most sinister of planets, Saturn. 

It is small wonder, therefore, that the virtues of many 
herbs are now discredited. Lady Rosalind Northcote has 
an interesting chapter upon those still in use and said to 
be of value. Some of them, of course, were constant in- 
gredients of all known medicines; others are local and 
rustic remedies, which may or may not be worthy of the 
trust put in them. ‘There is something in human nature 
that leans towards unorthodox medicines, and Lady Rosa- 
lind says that the poor have often given up herbs only for 
much-advertised patent medicines; a poor change, since 
whereas they once got their drugs for nothing, they now 
have to contribute towards defiling our meadows and mak- 
ing our hoardings hideous. ‘The mere names of the chap- 
ters in Lady Rosalind Northcote’s books, such as “ Of 
Herbs and Magic,” “Of Herbs and Beasts,” “Of Herbs 
used in Decorations,” “ Of Herbs chiefly used in the Past,” 
give one an appetite to read them, and she performs as well 
as she promises. No better book on gardening of any kind 
has been written for a long time, and the publisher and 
editor are to be congratulated on this addition to their 
series. 

The Book of Shrubs suffers from the subject being too 
large. It practically ‘consists of lists of different kinds of 
shrubs, with short notes upon their culture. No doubt the 
author had no space for those general observations which 
the reader will certainly look for. A most important 
matter, for instance, is the arrangement of shrubs, for if 
they are badly arranged in a garden they would be better 
away. This is hardly treated at all in the book, but it 
would require a long chapter to be adequately dealt with. 
Mr. Gordon does not seem to have any particular zsthetic 
views of his own. For instance, he says that the Monkey 
Puzzle (araucaria Imbricata) is desirable for its distinct 
character, and when in robust health is very attractive, but 
most of us prefer it dead. 

He does not write well, and his sentences are apt to 
be diffuse and vague, so that the book contains less infor- 
mation than could be packed into the space by a more 
concise writer. Sometimes he is a little inaccurate, as 
where he speaks of Zenobia Speciosa as Andromeda 
Speciosa. Several plants formerly classed as Andromedas 
have now been removed into separate genera, and Zenobia 
is one of them. But this is not an error of much moment. 
Mr. Gordon undoubtedly has a sound knowledge of 
his subject, and if he has not enough space to treat it in 
that is nut altogether his fault. 





THE MYSTIC MILITANT. 

GreorGE Fox's JOURNAL. Abridged by Percy Livingstone 
Parker, with an Introduction by W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A., 
LL.D., and various appreciations. London: Isbister and 
Co. 1903. Pp. xxviil., 512. 3s. 6d. net. 

EVERYONE knows George Fox as one of the stalwarts of 
religious Liberalism, and as the founder of a small, philan- 
thropic, peaceable, and somewhat old-fashioned sect. How 
much more he was, and why and how he established his 
religious society, is known to comparatively few. The 
world has lost sight of his significance. When we remem- 
ber how vehemently alive he was it is hard to believe he 
has been so nearly dead these six generations that anybody 
can say a good word for him to-day with impunity. In his 
own time he was too volcanic to receive many compliments, 
and he never offered any. But that trumpet voice of his, 
which threatened every Jericho of the seventeenth century, 
has been lost any time these two hundred years in its own 
echoes; Fox’s irrepressible energy has been smothered in 
his journal. 


There are two great volumes of this work, even in its 
“eighth reprinted” edition, painful to the eyes, heavy to 
handle and to read. And there is more besides ; for in the 
Philadelphia edition Fox’s collected writings extend to 
eight volumes. Written hastily from dictation, the journal 
has from the first required editing; and now and again 
one or other of its editors has attempted to bring the 
acknowledged prolixity of the matter into reasonable com- 
pass, but hitherto with indifferent success. 

At last, however, Fox has again become almost as 
accessible to the public as in his own day, when there was 
hardly a corner of England in which he was unknown. 
Mr. Parker has, as it were, unearthed him. Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll has given him the hand of fellowship, while the 
late Mr. Hughes has introduced him to the world of 
the Free Churches as the Arch-dissident of Dissent. Now 
that he is once more afoot, and rid of all the impedimenta 
which kept him so long at home, all efforts to sectarianise 
him will be futile. If, as we strongly suspect, Mr. Parker 
and his friends have attempted such a task, and have 
sought to convert Fox from a Quaker into a Free Church- 
man, it matters singularly little. He was always ready and 
able to state his own case—which was explicitly non-sec- 
tarian—and he is so still. ‘These new friends have only 
extended his audience beyond the too narrow limits which 
the old had unintentionally set. We are so far disposed to 
be grateful for this, and for the discretion exercised in the 
work of abridgment, that we hardly care to criticise such 
details as the cover of the book—which may be, and indeed 
is, miserable—or the inadequate editor’s note and introduc- 
tion. 

In this abridgment, as in the complete journal, Fox 
is shown to us sparing no one. ‘The activity of this old 
mystic was ubiquitous and unceasing. He is at the furthest 
remove from the dreamer: even his written words have the 
effective quality which belongs to action. He was not a 
thinker like Boehme ; his strength lay in the sheer force of 
his reality. He understood none of the arts, and few 
readers would hesitate to describe his journal as inartistic ; 
and yet it goes far to fulfil the requirements of one of the 
ablest of living art critics in its power to convey “ tactile 
impressions.” Here, you are bound to admit, is flesh and 
blood; here is the very personality of George Fox, breath- 
ing an immortal vigour. In other words, the journal is 
one of the few books which succeed in bringing the reader 
face to face with that most actual and immediate of beings, 
a true mystic: and in this, Mr. Parker’s version is even 
more successful than Thomas Ellwood’s. Properly speak- 
ing, your dreamer cannot be a mystic. Dreaming is the 
opposite of the mystical condition, which is not the abstrac- 
tion or absence, but the immediate presence of vital force, 
and is so practical that it converts religion itself from theory 
into energy. In Fox, this energy was so incessant and so 
essentially masculine, that his journal is likely to remain a 
difficult book for the modern reader. It breathes the air of 
battles. Well, indeed, might Fox brush aside all weapons 
of carnal warfare with contempt, for he was himself a 
sword. Wherever he moves we hear the uncompromising 
swing of that blade. It is an exhilarating sound, and never 
more than now when the moral fibre of England is being 
enervated by every kind of moral and religious sophistry. 





FICTION. 


Ers. By W. Pett Ridge. London: Methuen. 6s, 
Mr. Pett Rince’s new book, Zrd, the most original and the 
most amusing he has published since Mord Emi’ly, has 
most of the qualities necessary for a study of the working 
classes, but it is not convincing. His aspiring labour leader 
exhibits in an amusing way the follies of his kind: he talks 
undoubtedly as the man of his class talks; he shows their 
aspirations, or at any rate their lesser ambitions, and he even 
possesses some of the common virtues of humanity, but 
somehow or other he is not a man. The fact is that Mr. 
Pett Ridge belongs to that class of novelist who sets out to 
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describe “ the lower classes ” as a traveller might set out to 
describe the manners and customs of a newly discovered 
race of dwarfs. This would be unobjectionable if, like 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs, he maintained throughout the same key 
of artificial comedy. But he is continually being struck by 
the fact that his little beings behave in some respects re- 
markably like people of his own class, and so we get a book 
that halts between entertaining little anecdotes about work- 
ing men and not very successful efforts to create character 
on a larger scale. The result is that, though we are vastly 
entertained by his work, it seems to us to fall short of its 
aim. 

We must not, however, leave Zrd on these indifferent 
terms. We have not read a book since Mr. Barry Pain’s 
De Omnibus that has so thoroughly provoked our mirth. 
It is full of amusing personages. ‘There is Professor Danko, 
a delightful study of the unsuccessful actor turned teacher 
of elocution; there is Spanswick, Erb’s drunken opponent 
for the secretaryship of the Union of Railway Carmen ; 
there is Erb’s sister, Louisa, a delightful embodiment of 
Cockney good-humour which is never lost under the most 
distressing circumstances. Let us give a taste of her quality, 
and at the same time of the quality of the book, in a dia- 
logue between her and her brother : 

“TI spose you’ve been talking yourself ‘ungry, as usual.” 

“T addressed a large meeting,” said Erb, with a touch 
of his important manner, “ for upwards of eleven minutes.” 

“Did they aim straight ?” 

‘“They were very appreciative,” said Erb. “One chap 
what interrupted I went for with ’orse, foot, and artillery. 
I treated him with satire.” 

“Weren’t there ladies present, then?” 

‘“ There was one, as it happened.” 

“ She'd. been better off at ‘ome,’ 
severely. 

‘““A tremendous weapon, satire, in the ’ands of a clever 
man,”’ said Erb exultantly; ‘‘takes the starch out of ’em 
like drenching with a fire ’ose. Am I supposed to stay on 
ere whilst this new chap of yours mops up his tea?” 

“Unless our lady comes down from Eaton-square to lord 
it over us all.” 

“Nice occupation for a man of my—a man of my—— 

‘Don’t say intellect,” begged his sister; “‘ spoils me appe- 
tite if I laugh much before dinner.” 

This somewhat long quotation will give an idea of what is 
best in the book. It only remains to be added that the plot 
is well constructed and keeps the attention of the reader up 
to its rather surprising and unexpected conclusion. 


remarked the girl 


” 





Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts’s Barbara Ladd (London: 
Constable, 6s.) might be considered a study of young 
America in the making, were it not that it is hard to see 
in the finished article anything of the wayward charm of 
the young girl he describes. Something of her daunt- 
lessness still remains, perhaps, only we call it by another 
name. Certainly, Mr. Roberts’s charming study of girl- 
hood, passing into womanhood, while America was being 
made a nation, might well typify the youth of the Republic 
of which generous spirits were welcoming the birth. At 
any rate, this story of the child of a Spanish mother and 
a New England father seems to have a significance far 
greater than its simple circumstances suggest. It is a 
pretty, fascinating tale, full of natural descriptions of great 
beauty and something of a style which is, perhaps, the 
true reason of its success. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 


| F things go on like this it will soon be impossible for 
, anyone to earn an honest living as a magnate. I think 
it was our friend Mr. Whitaker Wright, that eminent sup- 
porter of Mr. Chamberlain's proposals, who pointed out how 
greatly the difficulties of the financier had been increased in 
late years by the knowledge of financial matters acquired by 
the public. Well, perhaps the public still has a little to learn 
and may make matters yet more difficult for the financier 
in the future; but at the present moment it is eminently 
pleasing to observe how the public on both sides of the 
Atlantic can sit comfortably by and offer words of disin- 
terested advice while the magnates of two continents are 
mopping up the mess caused by the miscarriage of their 
plans, said miscarriage being largely due to the refusal of 
said public to play the part in the farce assigned to it by the 
magnates. I fear, however, that it must be admitted that 
in this country, at any rate, it was not so much the awakened 
intelligence of the public as the salutary lightness of its 
purse that prevented it from swallowing the bait. However 
this may be, the satisfactory fact remains that a “ rich man’s 
crisis” is depressing both London and New York, and 
enabling the small investor to buy stock at very attractive 
prices. In London it is due to the glut of war-created 
Government debt which has swamped the market for gilt- 
edged securities and the failure of the peace boom in 
Kaffirs, which was to have relieved the South African mag- 
nates of their load and enabled them to make a fresh start 
in their operations ; in New York the crisis is caused by the 
refusal of the American public to buy the securities of the 
preposterous Trusts, which, capitalised on a Cagliostran 
basis, were to have whipped the mummified industries of 
Great Britain and Europe into clotted cream. And now 
the American public is being let into some of the secrets of 
Trust-mongering finance, and the revelations that are being 
laid before it are said to be calculated to restrict this branch 
of magnatic activity most seriously for the future. 





It is not to be wondered at that the reading of 
Mr. Cresswell’s letter before the Rand Labour Com- 
mission caused a profound sensation among members of the 
Commission, “ some of them, judging from their faces, ex- 
periencing rather uncomfortable feelings.” The magnates 
of course at once accused Mr. Cresswell of having produced 
this letter “ for political purposes,” it having been written, 
presumably, for purposes which were purely humanitarian ; 
they also made haste to produce rebutting evidence, and 
the meeting adjourned im some confusion. The effect of 
this disclosure is said to have been enhanced by evidence 
given by a native chief, who was introduced before the Com- 
mission by Sir Godfrey Lagden. This witness stated that 
he could bring thousands of his people to the mines but for 
their complaint that they “ were kicked about and got low 
wages.” Altogether the necessity for Chinese labou. seems 
to have taken a fresh and even more alluring aspect in the 
light of these revelations, and the Chronicle corr23pcndent’s 
next letter will be looked forward to with interest. The 
Kaffir market paid little attention to the matter, which it re- 
garded merely as a piquant piece of ancient history. But it 
is not quite as confident as it was about the results of the 
Labour Commission’s expected report. 


The Economis?’s banking supplement shows an interest- 
ing result of the recent decline in the prices of securities— 
namely, a decline of no less than 20 millions in the deposits 
of the banks in England and Wales. At least it is fairly 
safe to assume that this decline is due to the cause assigned 
to it above, since there is increase rather than diminution 
in the actual cash resources of the country. The coin and 
bullion in the Bank of England has risen between May 16 
and October 17 by eight millions, but during the same period 
the deposits of all the banks have been diminished by more 
than twenty. Owing to the mysterious manner in which the 
Bank of England’s weekly returns are drawn up, it is im- 


possible to trace the real position of the other banks which 
use it as custodian of their cash; nevertheless, it it pretty 
safe to assume, since the Bank of England’s coin and bullion 
holding has risen and the aggregate deposits of the banks 
have declined, that this latter movement has been caused by 
the shrinkage in the value of securities which have been 
pawned with the banks, and a consequent reduction of the 
so-called “ deposits,” which are in reality nothing but a fig- 
ment of banking practice. It is not to be wondered at, with 
this salutary process going on, that the weakness of prices 
which caused it should have been intensified by its operation. 
For it is the special beauty of this sort of “ deposit ” that it 
has to be curtailed when things get uncomfortable, and the 
curtailment thereof causes forced sales of stock, and so 
makes things more uncomfortable still. It is to be hoped 
that the many lessons now being spread before them are 
being marked and absorbed by bankers. 





Markets have been a sickly and demoralised spectacle 
nearly all through the week. Folk talk big about an inter- 
national syndicate formed to support Kaffirs, but, then, 
Kaffirs do not show any sign of being supported; on the 
contrary, they fall persistently, and drag the rest of the 
Mining market with them. Consols cannot revive much 
while the Far Eastern war cloud is still on the horizon, nor 
Home Rails while the rain still pours and traffics dwindle. 
Americans, in spite of bank failures, were a comparatively 
steady market, though New York also is a little nervous 
about Korea, since in the event of real trouble there the 
chance of the United States being drawn in is very much on 
the cards. One prospectus appeared, that of the City of 
Durban £300,000 Four per Cent. Loan, offered at 97, 
which, they say, will be taken up all right. At any rate, ©: 
yields the buyer something on his money. 
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